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TROUBLE SHOOTER WITH A DISTANT TARGET. = port. His company uses the new Avis Cor- paper work! Find out how the new Cor- 
A customer phones from almost 700 miles — porate Travel Plan. Print-o-matic credit porate Travel Plan saves time, money and 
away. It’s late in the day, but reund-the- — cards cut red tape. Avis’s exclusive central bookkeeping expense. It’s another first 
clock operations can't wait. The whole — billing keeps track of car rental charges. | from Avis—originator of nation-wide rent- 
trip takes only 34% hours by plane and One monthly invoice—coded for identifica-  a-car service at airports and first with 


car! He drives an Avis Car* from the air- — tion and allocation—assures control, saves > many helpful services for businessmen! 


: / 
5B ‘e Wy rite for “20 Modern Ways 
3 to Solve the Problems of 
Business Travel.” No 
Dig ! Address AVIS, 
C-16) 18 Irvington St., 


n 16, Mass fe, 


80% of America's leading companies 


*Nation-wide fleets of new cars 


featuring 1959 Fords! 


= © 
Go places with WE APY >. pewr.2-cap 








Always bright...always right...inside and outside your home 
STAINLESS STEEL 


Nickel makes stainless perform better, longer 


. “ome ee, 


E< cake . My 
So handy, so sanitary for food preparation and disposal. Gleaming stainless 


sinks last a lifetime .. . don’t chip. And they clean thoroughly with just soap and 
water. Stainless hot plates clean as easily, too, and nothing 


A beautiful setting for gracious living 
stainless steel hollow ware 
fashion-wise you are. 


. carefree entertaining. Smartly-designed 
and serving pieces tell everyone how value-wise, how 


can get too hot for them Stainless makes your home look as if you're 


proud of it! 





* 


“For combination storm doors and screens, there is nothing finer — nothing more 
economical in the long run—than stainless steel. Stainless resists corrosion 
or bind. Stainless-steel can take the roughest use, abuse . . 


Neither snow nor rain, nor rust nor stain, bothers hon 
are made of stainless steel. Stainle 
need replacing 


cowners whose garde n tools 
ss gutters and downspouts, too, never 
Outside and inside. stainless steel is 


--wont warp 


streak, never 
stays bright, new looking. 


always bright — always right! 


When you're out shopping, look for the 
stainless steel label. It assures you that 
the product you’re buying will give you 
lasting 


modern metal ...makes it perform better. 
Inco Nickel does important things for 


other steels, too. 


all wonderful gifts of stainless steel, the 
versatile metal. Write Department 194G 
The International Nickel Company, In« 


New York 5. New York, 19 


To one, it adds strength 
to another exceptional 
resistance to fatigue. 

Make sure you get the advantages of 


beauty and years and years of and toughness; 


good. hard use. 
Inco Nickel does wonderful things for 


stainless steel. It makes stainless easier 


to work . to shape into beautiful 
It enhances the durability and 


corrosion resistance of this bright, 


designs. 
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stainless steel when you buy for yourself 
or for Christmas gifts. 

Send for “A Gift To Give”... it contains 
pages of bright and exciting gift ideas 


&. Inco Nickel 


makes metals perform better, longer 
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A MANAGEMENT REPORT 


a) 


Why Refiners Put Their Money on Sinclair 


“The best evaluation of a new refining development is found in 
what other refiners think of it. By that critical standard, the 
Sinclair-Baker platinum catalyst is an outstanding tool for making 
high octane gasoline. This reforming catalyst has been evaluated 
by sharp-pencil refinery engineers and judged by many to be 
the most efficient. Developed by Sinclair research, with the 
Baker Division of Engelhard Industries—platinum specialists, 
the catalyst is now used for more than 22 per cent of all 
domestic “cat” reforming. A number of foreign refineries also 
use it. We think this “dollars and cents” testimony by men who 

by T. B. KIMBALL know refining best indicates the high quality of Sinclair's research 

Pesstdons and processing technology.” 
SINCLAIR: REFINING COMPANY 


a subsidiary of 


SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION . 600 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 20,N.Y. 
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SIDE LINES 


in Extraordinary Friend 


“His COLUMN and Forses have been 
a ritual in my reading for a number 
of years as well as a pioneer guide 
for my market investments. 

But that was only one of the many 
things he did the enjoyment 
and betterment of the lives of those 
around him.” 

The mail and phone ealls still 
flooding into ForBes’ 
offices have included 
many such tributes 
to Joseph D. Good- 
For late last 

Joe Good- 
man—financial col- 
umist (Forses’ In- 
vestment Pointers), 
investment adviser 
(Philadelphia’s Jo- 
seph D. Goodman & 
Co.) and benevo- 
lent lion of Wall 
Street—died at the 
age of 64. His pass- 
all of 
us at Forses, for Joe Goodman was 
not only 


for 


man. 
month 


ing saddens 


one of our most avidly- 
but 
was a_ longtime 


B.C. Forbes and 


financial columnists, 
first. and 


friend of Founder 


read oul 


very 


this magazine 

When B.C 1954. Good- 
man eulogized his old friend thus 
“His and 
finance were the best this country 
had 


and 


died in 


writings on business 


evel He had wonderful judg- 
remark- 
able way of expressing himself: his 


ment instinct, and a 


choice of words was great.” In a 
very large measure, the same may 
be said of Joe Goodman himself 
Finance & Philosophy. A sharp, 
witty writer, Goodman had a flai: 
for just the right word, flavored his 
columns with the kind of straight- 
that 
could under- 
Sample 
“There is a time to buy and a time 
to sell—and a time to do nothing.” 
With B.C. Forbes, Goodman helped 
edit Forses’ massive Stock Market 
Course, spiced its lessons with such 


forward financial advice even 


the smallest investor 


stand and_= appreciate 


sage investment axioms as: “If your 
stocks worry you, sell to the sleep- 
ing point”; “A bull makes money, 
a bear makes money, but a hog 
makes nothing!” “The market al- 


ing 70 Fifth Ave 
Subscription $600 


New York 11, 


a year in USA. Copyright 1958 


Joseph D 


N. Y. Second-class postage 


ways does what it should do—but 
not always when.” 
Because year afte 
Goodman's popular column always 
drew. 


year Joe 


numerous asking 
about its author, a 

ago asked him to 
brief biographical sketch. Goodman 
obliged in scrawling red ink with a 
handwritten 
page, which dutiful- 


queries 
lew y 


‘ATS 


we submit a 


single 


ly set forth his early 
(Phila 
Central 
where he 

track: a 
the Uni 
versity of Penn- 


education 
delphia’s 
High, 
starred at 
year at 


sylvania’s Wharton 
School and anothe: 
at its 
the 


his careet 


law school) 


beginnings of 
(Federal 
Reserve Bank ol 
Philadelphia) 
then 


and 


Goodman “Since 
. i 


noted 
then in securities business.’ 

It was typical of a man who was 
never impressed with his own im- 
the field of 
But important he was—a 


portance in finance 
remark 
ably astute analyst, whose views of 
the market 
and respected. He 
market’s beginnings it 
called the 


revel sal 


sought 
foresaw the bull 
1949 Col 
rectly turn on 
market Always 


pecially courageously in lean time 


were eagel ly 


many a 


and es 


investment 
deliberately 
steered his readers and clients away 
into the 
could be 
anted 


market 


Goodman believed in 


In rising markets, he 
from the speculative and 
But he 
bold too, when occasion wa 
“Be bull 


Joe Goodman advised 


sound situation 
bullish in a 
once con 
versely be bearish in a bear 
ket. But don’t be eithe: 
bear all the time.” 
Financial Columnist 
first 


1935, some years later was in 


mat 
al bull ol 
Joe Goodman 
FORBES in 
tru 
mental in repealing the New York 
Stock Exchange rule that no mem 
the Pres 


Goodman 


started writing fo 


ber could write for 
“The market,” 

wrote, “will be here tomorrow.” In 

his own way, Joe Goodman helped 


once 


make that a certainty 


paid at Post Off Volume 82 


Forbes. inc No. 12 





Why Buy 
Municipals? 


These days that’s easy to answer. 
Yields on these bonds are around 
their thirty-year high. 

The income you get is tax-free. 

Take an individual, for example, who 
finds himself in a 50° tax bracket. He 
can realize the same return after taxes 
from a municipal yielding 3'.% as he 
can from a taxable security paying 7% 

Lots of investors, of course, are 
with the 
features of municipal bonds. They've 
been buying them for years to increase 
the wef income from their holdings. 


thoroughly familiar tax-free 


But lots of other people who might ben- 
efit in the same way have never bought 
a single municipal—simply because they 
don't know enough about them. 

That's why we've just published a 
brand-new booklet called “INVESTING FOR 
TAX-EXEMPT INCOME—The 
Municipal Bonds.” 


Story of 


< 

investing: Inge 
yy . te 

Tax-Eixenipts 

re . — 


for 
= 
2 

errs 


‘ AL. BONDS 
2 MUN EOTES 
RY OF ™ 
+H #ro 


os 


It begins with four good reasons for 
buying municipals and ends 32 pages 
later with a glossary of important terms 
In between, it covers in layman’s lan- 
guage all the essential points about mu- 
nicipal bonds—what they are, how they 
are bought, sold, rated, what the buyer 
should know about interest rates and ma- 
turities, other key points to check. 

You'll find twenty-year charts on yields 
and prices and a two-page table high- 
lighting the spread between the net re- 
turn from taxable and non-taxable secur- 
ities at various income levels. 

If you're in an upper tax bracket your- 
self, we think you'll want to read “IN- 
VESTING FOR TAX-EXEMPT INCOME—The 
Story of Municipal Bonds.” A copy is 
yours for the asking. 


Merriil Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Smith 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and all other Principal Exchanges 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 112 Cities 











READERS SAY 


Pentagon Plaudit 


Str: I have read with interest Forses’ 
articles on The Department of The Navy, 
and congratulate you on a fine job. 

Nett McE.roy 
Secretary of Defense 
Washington, D.C. 


It's Mutual 


Str: Forses’ Navy issue (“The Navy & 
the Economy,” Nov. 15) has received 
nothing but splendid comments. It is 
the most painstaking and constructive 
review of our people and our business 
that I have and all of us owe 
Forses a debt of gratitude for the trou- 
ble and the work that went into produc- 
ing such a constructive study It can- 
not help but serve us well. 

It is encouraging and helpful to know 
that the analysis to which Forses sub- 
jected us turned out with such genuine 
support and basic understanding of the 
work we are trying to accomplish for 
our national 


seen, 


defense 
THOMAS S. Gates JR 
Secretary of the Navy 
Washington, D.C 


How's That 


SIR In my letter (“Readers Say,” 
Dec. 1), Forses left off the last sentence, 
which I intended to be the im- 
portant 

FORBES untenable 
position of having said that the fleets of 
the world are implying that 
This, of 
opposite of what I in- 
plea is to hasten the 
Navy 

ROBERT W 
3runswick, N.J 


fgain? 


most 
leaves me in the 


obsolete, 
navies per se are obsolete 
course, is the 


tended. My 


ernization of our 


mod- 


JOHNSON 


New 


The 


sons original letter in full 


Reader John- 

While I am 
in no sense qualified to hold a technical 
that 


final paragraph of 


clear 
have, in fact, made obso- 
fleets of the. world If 


then those of us who devote a cer- 


view, tt seems to me recent 
developments 
lete the this is 
true 
tain amount of our time to the defense 
of our country should assist the Navy m 
the tough job of conv nciig the Congress 
and the States.” 


Ep 


people of the United 


Sailors Say 


Sir: The Navy issue is frankly the best 
of its kind I have ever seen. I plan to 
keep it in my desk for ready reference 
especially as a visual and textual aid to 
help me in making certain points about 
the Navy. 

The “Fact and Comment” pages made 
some very perceptive observations on 
Navy spending and management. I feel 
certain that Secretary Gates and Ad- 
miral Burke will be pleased with them 
and that we in the Fleet will do our best 
to live up to them. 

It was a pleasure to cooperate with 
Forses’ editors in this unusual presenta- 


tion. I do not believe that we have ever 
before received so much satisfaction 
from a public information undertaking. 
—Hersert G. Hopwoop 
Admiral, U.S. Navy. 
Commander in Chief, 
U.S. Pacific Fleet 

Pearl Harbor 


Sir: . . . I am sure that the articles 
will provide Forses’ businessmen readers 
with a much clearer insight into the 
Navy. 

JERAULD WRIGHT 
Admiral, U.S. Navy, 
Commander in Chief. 
US. Atlantic Fleet 
U.S. Naval Base, Norfolk, Va. 


Sir: ... The precise description of the 
role of the United States Marine Corps 
serves to indicate the vast amount of 
research which must precede publication 
of your magazine. A tribute such as 
yours is not taken lightly, and it is our 
earnest that the Marine Corp: 
shall be ever worthy of the confidenc« 
placed in us 


desire 


(GENERAL) R. McC. Patt 
Commandant, U.S. Marine Corps 
Washington, D.C 


Fact and 
of “executives in the Navy’ 
“a better, broader 
more experience and capacity for 


Sir The description (in * 
Comment”) 
as having perspective. 
man- 
agement than their counterparts in most 
corporations” might fitting 
testimonial for some of those officers on 
the verge of retirement 


serve aS a 


Davin M. SHoup 
General, U.S. Marine Corps 
FPO, San Francisco, Calif 


Majo! 


Sir: As a citizen, Naval officer, student 
of finance and investor, I would like to 
thank Forses for “The Navy 
Economy.” 

Rarely is 


and the 


reporting on the Armed 
Forces so penetrating and presented with 
such insight 
L. C. WARREN 
Lieutenant, U.S. Navy 
Boulder, Colo 


SIR It is a magnificent 
which will be as valuable to Navy 
as it will be to the taxpaying public. Of 
course, my staff and I are particularly 
gratified by your kind reference to our 
“small but highly capable” unit 

C. C. KIRKPATRICK 
Admiral, U.S. Navy, 
Chief of Information 


issue one 


men 


Rear 


Washington, D.C. 


SIR: Superb reporting job on the 
multi-purpose mission of the Navy 
J. S. THAcH 
Rear Admiral, U.S. Navy. 
Commander Hunter Killer Force, 
US. Atlantic Fleet 
FPO, New York, N.Y. 


Sir: The set of articles on the 
Navy is a wonderful one and certainly 
ought to be a big help in educating 
many, many people as to the status of 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 47) 
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TRENDS & TANGENTS 


Look for an explosion in Texas oil | 
circles shortly after the first of the 
year. Wall Street hears that oilmen | 
with huge, newly discovered reserves | 
from Venezuela’s Lake Maracaibo | 
may ship a large part of their produc- 
tion to refineries along the coast of 
Texas—the U.S.’ No. One petroleum- 
producing state (and prime foe of im- 
ported oil). 

* + o 

Christmas bonuses will be paid by 
at least 61.8°7 of the firms that paid 
them last year, a survey shows, while 
only 5.5‘, have definitely discontinued 
the practice. But the envelopes are 
likely to be slimmer: some companies 
reported that officers and supervisors 
would be excluded in 1958. 

. ° . 

Two top steelmen renewed their in- 
dustry’s campaign for changes in the 
tax laws to allow greater depreciation 
charses. The industry spokesmen: 
Big Steel’s Roger Blough, Alleghany 
Ludlum’s E. J. Hanley. Their argu- 
ment: because of growing labor costs, 
inflation and increasing foreign com- 
petition, the U.S. will not long be able 
to maintain its lead in steel produc- 
tion unless capital investment is en- 
couraged. 

. ® * 

Executive salaries, far from showing 
a drop during the 1957-58 recession, 
actually increased by a normal 5‘, to 
15‘,, according to a survey by the 
American Management Association. 
Take-home pay, however, was held to 
the year-earlier level. Reason: the 
gain was offset by a 20°, decline in 
bonus payments. 

. . e 

Defense-minded investors who _ re- 
cently sharply bid up the shares of 
Bausch & Lomb, world’s only fully 
integrated producer of optical instru- 
ments, were due for a rude awaken- 
ing. True, admited Treasurer Joseph 
‘W. Taylor, his company did have a 
role in the Sidewinder air-to-air mis- 
sile, credited with blasting Red 
China’s MIGs from the skies over 
Quemoy and Matsu. But, explained 
he: “All we make is the glass, and 
that could never add much to our 
protits—which, incidentally, will be 
down at least 10°, in 1958 from last 
year.” 

* e * 

“Shoe business for 1959,” crowed the 
National Association of Shoe Chain 
Stores Edward Atkins, “is filled with 
anticipated new records in almost 
every classification.” One of his pre- 
Americans will 
about 620 million pairs of shoes, or 31% 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 48) 
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SDX Planning for Growth 


SUNRAY'S 100,000-PLUS OWNERS receive a "family budget" 
breakdown every year which tells them exactly what 
happened to the money their company earned as gross 
income -- $374 million in 1957, as an example. This bud- 
get breakdown is called the Annual Report. The analysis 
of how an oil company's gross income dollar is distrib- 
uted makes an interesting financial story. 





=a 
& Oe en Se “| Reviewing an oil company’s 
: exrene® budget is a task which these 
three Sunray employees per- 
formed recently. Leslie Good- 
man, Thelma Rollings and 
Louise Byrd discovered that 
it takes a big check for more 
than $374 million to run 
their company for one year. 


comvonal® 


Here are a few highlights of how the average Sunray 
gross income dollar is spent: 


85 cents goes for costs and expenses - the normal oper- 
ations of the business. This includes 54 cents for raw 
materials, rents, interest, operating supplies, outside 
services, etc.; 10 cents for salaries, wages, and em- 
ployee benefits; 9 cents for taxes; and 12 cents is pro- 
vided for depletion depreciation, surrendered leases, 
exploration and dry holes -- otherwise called capital 
extinguishments. 


Of the remaining 15 cents, which represents net income, 
Sunray's shareholders received last year a total of $25.4 
million in dividends, or 44.5 per cent as their "owners’'" 
share. 


The remaining 55.5 per cent of the net income, amounting 
to 8 cents of each gross income dollar, together with 
the 12 cents of each such dollar provided for capital 
extinguishments, represented the funds available for 
reemployment in the business or for long-term debt re- 
tirement. Capital expenditures for expansion and devel- 
opment of plants and properties amounted to some $68.5 
million, or better than 18 cents out of the 20 cents from 
each income dollar available for these purposes. 


From these figures you can readily see that oil growth 
needs to be planned well in advance, and this is the 
budget process by which Sunray continues its aggressive 
expansion. 


Sunray, as a part of the American Oil 
planning today for your tomorrow! 


Industry, is 





D-X is the brand name of quality products manufactured 
by D-X Sunray Oil Company, a wholly-owned subsidiary 


SUNRAY MID-CONTINENT 
J Ol1L COMPANY 
PRODUCERS © REFINERS © MARKETERS 


GENERAL OFFICES — SUNRAY BUILDING — TULSA, OKLAHOMA 





Aunt oe 


Lockheed Management answers your questions about: 


Lockheed’s Diversification 


MISSILE PROGRAMS 


1. How many types of aircraft and missiles is 
Lockheed manufacturing or developing? What 
other activities is Lockheed engaged in? 


Lockheed, long noted for its wide diversi- 
fication, now has more projects in production 
or development stages than at any time in its 
history—thus increasing our resiliency and 
ability to adjust to changing conditions in the 
years ahead. 

Lockheed Aircraft Corporation is composed 
of a team of autonomous operating divisions— 
each one specializing in certain fields and inde- 
pendently active in a multitude of endeavors 
that make up today’s air/space industry. 
Lockheed’s versatility in management and 
technical skills is, we believe, unrivaled in the 
field of flight. 

Here is a partial list (restricted for security 
reasons) of Lockheed projects which are now 
in production or development stages: 


MANNED AIRPLANES 


1. Transports: Passenger piston Super Constellation 
Cargo piston Super Constellation 
Passenger prop-jet Electra 
Airfreighter prop-jet Hercules 
; Utility jet JetStar 

oa Prop-jet in-flight refueling tanker 

Prop-jet troop, missile carrier 

Prop-jet phots-mapping, air rescue 
; Prop-jet drone launcher director 
Chemically-powered logistics 
Jet/prop-jet special air missions 


Supersonic jet transport study 


2. Fighters: 


> 


F-104A-C air superiority jet Starfighter 
F-104B-D two-seat jet Starfighter 

Jet all-weather interceptor 

Jet unmanned 

Jet fighter-bomber 

Close support attack 

3. Trainers: T-33A jet 

T2V-1 jet SeaStor 

Jet and prop-jet navigational 


Jet and prop-jet electronic counter meosure 


P2V-7 piston-jet anti-submarine Neptune 
WV-2 & WV-2E piston flying radar stations 


P3V-1 prop-jet anti-submarine Electra 
Prop-jet flying radar station 


5. Research 
Planes: 


U-2 high altitude 


6. Nuclear 


Nuclear-powered strategic bomber design 
Plane: 


Nuclear-powered logistics, patrol designs 


P2V equipped for International Geophysical Yeor 


—— =< 


1. Navy Polaris missile system 
Earth satellite 
Army Kingfisher target service 
XQ-5 Air Force test drone 
X-7A Air Force ram-jet test vehicle 
Novy flight test rocket vehicle 


Anti-Intercontinental Ballistic Missile 
(study program ) 


ELECTRONIC DEVICES 


1. Telemetering equipment 
In-flight recording devices 
Training aids and simulators 
Solid-state electronic devices 
Data-link systems 
Radar and beacon systems 
Data reduction equipment 


Antenna development 


NUCLEAR PROGRAMS 


Testing of nuclear devices 
Industrial reactor design 
Nuclear propulsion for missiles 


Radiation effects on aircraft systems, 
equipment, and materials 


Radiation shielding 
6. Radioisotopes for industry 


RESEARCH PROGRAMS 


Rs 


Man in space 

Space communication laboratory 

lon propulsion 

Gas dynamics under magnetic influence 
Computing machine memories 

Very high-speed aerodynamics 

Human engineering 

and crew fatigue studies 


Noise suppression 
Materials and processes 
Boundary layer control 
Jet thrust reversal 


Electromagnetic wove propagation 
and radiation 


VTOL and STOL designs 
Operations research and anoalysis 


Chemically-powered supersonic 
bomber design 


AIRCRAFT MODERNIZATION AND SERVICE 


1. Maintenance, overhaul 
and servicing 


Repair 
Modification 


Electronics maintenance 
and overhaul 


Missile field service support 


AIRPORT SERVICES 


~ 


= 
2. Aviation fuel distributorship 


——___—'3.-: Maintenance base operation 


€ 


1. Operation 
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MANAGEMENT SERVICES 


Airport management consultation 


2. Aircraft production licensing and 
technical assistance 


. Aircraft/missile flight and 
ground crew training 


Computer time 
Nuclear operations managemen? 


MANUFACTURING SUBCONTRACTING 


1. Tool design and manufacturing 
2. Fabrication 
3. Assembly 


13,000 parts for commercial 
planes alone — in five U. S. depots. 


Passenger/cargo loading bridges 


. Aircraft/missile maintenance 
and ground handling equipment 


. Aircraft/missile test and checkout 
equipment 
. Mechanized cargo loading systems 


. Aircraft/missile flight and 
maintenance training aids 


. Aerial delivery systems 


2. Is Lockheed’s diversification paying off in 
increased sales and profits ? 


Yes. And it will continue to. Our drive for 
diversification in the past decade has brought 
significant sales in many new fields. Just 10 
years ago our sales volume was $126 million. 
In 1958 we estimate sales will exceed $900 
million—seven times our 1948 figure. Let’s 
look, for example, at several areas in which 
we have expanded vigorously : 


Missiles and satellites—one Air Force missile 
project in 1948...sales of $194,000. This 
year our Missile Systems Division has been 
awarded orders from three military serv- 
ices at the rate of $1.4 million every work- 
ing day. We expect missile-satellite sales 
will be nearly one third of our total 1958 
sales volume. 


Government research and development—aside 
from missile and satellite work, research 
sales of less than $6 million in 1948 have 
grown to an estimated $22 million this 
year. Postwar research sales through 1958: 
about $170 million. 


Military aircraft—in 1948 we delivered $78 
million worth of Navy antisubmarine pa- 
trol bombers, Air Force jet fighters and jet 
trainers. This year we have delivered jet 
fighters, jet trainers, antisubmarine craft, 
airborne early warning planes, and troop- 
cargo transports to the Air Force and 
Navy at a dollar volume more than five 
times greater than the 1948 level. 


Atomic developments —our studies began 10 
years ago. First contract received eight 
years ago. Current annual revenues: $4 
‘million. 


Military modernization and service— about $11 
million in revenues in 1948. Now a sprawl- 
ing network of service facilities—Japan, 
Hawaii, Georgia, New York, California 
brings us service sales 10 times greater 
than a decade ago. 


Commercial transports—in 1948 we delivered 
18 Constellation airliners valued at $31 
million to four domestic and foreign cus- 
tomers. We had orders for 12 more. In 
1958, a year of transition, the Constellation 
line has ended. We are beginning deliveries 
of 163 new prop-jet Electra transports or- 
dered by 15 major domestic and foreign 
carriers. Our commercial backlog stands at 
more than one third of a billion dollars. 


3. What about the future ? 


Our 1958 nine-month financial report 
showed sales at an all-time high and earnings 
nearly one fifth above 1957. We expect this 
higher volume and earnings trend to continue. 

Rising missile-satellite revenues, accelerat- 
ing deliveries of Electra transports, expand- 
ing competence in electronics, and broadening 
markets for our diversified product line will, 
we believe, combine to increase our 1959 sales 
above the 1958 level. 

Next year and in the years to follow, out of 
the many advanced projects we are now de- 
veloping will come exciting new contributions 
to human knowledge—and sales from sources 
undreamed of a few short years ago: 

Commercial applications of missile and 
space travel technologies...radically new 
supersonic jet transports... harnessing of nu- 
clear energy for industrial use...incredibly 
sophisticated electronics applications... 

Or from the whisper of an idea as yet 
unborn, 


LOCKHEED means leadership 
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THE PHANTOM OF THE OPEN HEARTH 


How would you like to build a $45 million open hearth furnace with only $10 million? You think 
it can't be done? At United States Steel, we Anow it can't be done. But under the existing tax 
laws on depreciation we're supposed to do it. 


Because it cost only $10 million to build an open hearth furnace 25 years ago, that's all that 
the tax laws let us set up to replace it when it wears out—even though it costs $45 million to 
build one today. The additional $35 million has to come from profits. But profits we spend on 
replacement are only phantom profits. They can't be used for research, expansion, payments to 
our shareholders—the things profits should be used for. We have to use them just to stand still. 

Last year, nearly % of all the profits that United States Steel earned were phantom profits. 


USS is a registered trademark 


(iss) United States Steel 
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“With all thy getting get understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 





by MALCOLM S. FORBES 


WHAT KIND OF RECOVERY? 


It doesn't take a learned economist to tell us that the 
1957-58 recession is over, and that it was a good deal 
shorter than a lot of people feared it would be. But what 
of the recovery? Will it bog down at the half-way mark? 
Where will it be strong?. Where will it be weak? What 
will it do to various individual businesses and invest- 
ments? 

In its annual economic forecast for 1959, The Prudential 
Insurance Co. of America has come up with some tentative 
and highly authoritative answers to these questions 
Economic forecasting, like weather forecasting, is the 
most chancy of occupations, but few organizations are as 
well equipped for the job as Carrol Shanks’ great insur- 
ance organization. Not only is Shanks’ economic staff, 
headed by Dr. Gordon W. McKinley, second to none, but 
the company has grass roots contacts with commerce and 
industry from one corner of the nation to the other. Over 
the past seven years its forecasts have been 98.4%, ac- 
curate. This year, again, its predictions have a ring of 
authority : 

So it is encouraging to read that the Prudential expects 
gur 1959 economy to ring up a Gross National Product 
of $475 billion, handily beating this year’s figure by some 
$35 billion. The Prudential does not look for a uniform 
surge throughout the economy. It expects consume! 
spending to be the strong point, with business capital 
spending and residential construction increasing relatively 
moderately. Here are some highlights of the Prudential 
forecast for 1959: 

e A $16-billion rise in consumer spending to a grand 
total of $307 billion. Among the expected 
beneficiaries: appliances, autos, food, goods 
& services of all types. 

e A reversal of inventory buying. Inven- 
tory liquidation, the villain of the late 
recession, will give way to inventory ac- 
cumulation. This should add $7.5 billion to 
the national output. 

e An increase in business capital spend- 
ing by some $2 billion to $43 billion. This 
will involve no vast expansion of industrial 
capacity. “The emphasis,” says the Pru- 
dential, “. . . is likely to be on modernized 
equipment.” 
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Prudential’s Shanks 


e Private housing starts will creep up by about 5‘, to 
1,150,000 units, thus tacking another $1 billion onto the 
national income. Tight money will act as a_ brak« 
here. 

e Government spending, continuing its inexorable rise 
will account for some $7.5 billion more than it did in 1958 
Slightly less than half of this increase will come from the 
Federal government, the rest from state and local govern 
Estimated total: $100 billion 


¢ Employment will increase gradually, adding about 


ments 


1.6 million jobs by year end and gradually reducing 
unemployment to a “normal” level after mid-year 

All in all, the Prudential report adds up to a healthy 
economic situation. All the more healthy, Forses feels 
because so much of its strength derives from consumet 
spending and not from any runaway capital expansion 
boom. Says the report: “By far the most stable element 
in the American economy is the consumer.” 

But Shanks and Prudential do see one real problem 
lurking in the shadows. It’s our old enemy, inflation. Th: 
pressure of inflation, the Prudential feels, has been lifted 
only temporarily. It has eased because increases in pro 
ductivity and idle plant capacity have put some slack in 
Warns the Prudential 


of the year, however, the economy will approach capacity 


the economy ‘Toward the end 
operation, and it will be at this point that the danger of 
renewed inflation will become acute.” Thus, strange as 
it may sound to those who were predicting a long, bitte: 
recession, it now appears that before 12 more months hav: 
passed we'll be faced again with the problem of slowing 


down the boom 


a 
TO PROMOTE FOREIGN 
INVESTMENT 
Under the leadership of H. Struve Hensel 
prominent Washington lawyer and onetime 
assistant secretary of defense, a very worth- 
while new organization began taking shape 
last month. Its tentative name: American 
Association to Foster Private International 
Investments. Its aim: to increase the flow of 


private U.S. capital overseas by assuring 
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better protection for such investments. 

At a meeting in Manhattan attended 
by 50 U.S. businessmen interested in 
overseas investment, Mr. Hensel out- 
lined his ideas of the organization’s 
guiding principles. They are: 

e To work for the protection of our 
$38 billion in existing private foreign 
H. Struve Hensel investments. 

e To provide a healthy climate for 
new investments, with special emphasis on investments 
in the less-developed countries. 

e To focus public attention on the way in which ex- 
panded private investment could take the place of some 
foreign aid and thereby reduce our tax burdens 

Mr. Hensel summed up the problem very convincingly. 
He pointed out that “except for public utilities, U.S. com- 
panies abroad are earning more money than companies 
which limit themselves to domestic investment. Overseas 
investors are enjoying earnings rates of about 17°, as 
against 10°; scored by domestic investors.” And yet, 
Hensel added, only one half of 1% of our national in- 
come is going into private foreign investments, a far 
smaller proportion than in the 1920s. The reason, of 
course, is that such investments have been subject 
Hensel listed these hazards 
lack of cur- 


extraordinary hazards. 
expropriation and “creeping expropriation”; 
rency convertibility; political instability; heavy local tax- 
ation; residence requirements on staff; 
and anti-enterprise legislation in 
socialized. or semi-socialized countries. 
The initial meeting produced agree- 
ment among the businessmen present 
that such an effort was needed to 
help overcome these hazards. It also 
elicited a promise of cooperation for 
the effort from the State Department 


Under Secretary of State for Eco- C. Douglas Dillon 





No. of 
Employes 


Assets Per 
Empioye 


Aluminum Co. of America 
American Stores 


54,640 $ 24,077 
25,000 6,161 
Amer. Tel. & Tel 792,634 22,303 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 55,491 27,904 
Bell & Howell Co 4,071 10,715 


Bristol-Myers Co 3,100 
Ex-Cell-O Corp 9,300 11,975 
Gen’! Amer. Transp. 9,900 34,492 
General Electric 282,029 8,373 
General Motors 588,000 11,608 


20,354 


Gerber Products 4,219 14,125 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber 101,386 9,007 
Ideal Cement Co. 3,610 33,101 
Int’l Business Machine 83,782 12,974 
International Harvester 68,864 14,828 


International Paper 48,306 
Pitney-Bowes 4,116 
Tenn. Gas Transmission 4,911 
The Texas Co. 53,340 
U. S. Steel 271,037 


16,607 
9,885 
223,329 
51,164 
15,031 


Total 
Average 


2,467 ,736 
123,387 


$578,013 
$ 28,901 
Source: The Exchange. 





OF MEN & MONEY 


Sales Per 


$437,586 
$ 21,879 


nomic Affairs C. Douglas Dillon is very interested in the 
subject. 

Obviously the benefits from more foreign investment 
would be manifold. Underdeveloped nations would bene- 
fit. U.S. private industry would benefit. And the U.S 
taxpayer would have some of the now-necessary foreign 
aid burden taken off his shoulders. Forses salutes M) 
Hensel and Undersecretary of State Dillon for thei) 
efforts in this direction and wishes the new organization 
well. 


x 
THE HIGH COST OF INDUSTRY 


If words were dollars, U.S. industry’s capital prob- 
lems would have been solved: volumes have been written, 
and spoken, about how much money industry is going to 
need in order to expand in the two-way stretch of a 
growing population and a rising standard of living. But 
I have rarely seen anything which made the point more 
effectively than some figures which appeared in the 
November issue of The Exchange, official monthly publi- 
cation of the New York Stock Exchange. 

The Exchange’s statistics, digested below, show among 
othe 


things, how much it takes in capital dollars to 


provide a job in some of the larger U.S. corporations 
They also show how much capital it takes to provide $1 
of sales. 

It takes a good deal. Alcoa, for example, invested $24,077 
in tools, working capital and bricks & mortar behind every 
man on its payroll. The Texas Co. invested $51,164. Ten- 
nessee Gas Transmission’s figure amounted to $223,329 
On average, it took these companies $28,901 in capital to 
provide one job. 

It all adds up to the fact that U.S. industry is going t 
have to coax a staggering amount of new capital out of 
millions of investors if our economy is going to grow the 
way it is capable of growing over the next few decades 





Income Taxes 
Paid Per 
Employe 


Common 
Dividends 
Per Employe 


$15,911 $1,263 $1,383 $ 453 $0.66 
33,494 454 420 134 5.44 
7,966 951 1,047 725 0.36 
11,006 568 1,116 612 0.39 
12,827 647 644 156 1.20 


Net Per 
Employe 


Sales per $1 


Employe of Assets 


34,467 2,513 2,066 984 1.69 
18,159 1,597 1,511 537 1.52 
22,295 1,602 1,590 848 0.65 
15,373 922 879 614 1.84 
18,690 1,369 1,435 945 1.61 


28,120 1,967 1,789 901 1.99 
14,024 668 639 244 1.56 
21,677 2,658 4,011 918 0.65 
11,941 1,158 1,066 303 0.92 
17,010 454 662 403 1.15 


19,468 1,465 1,623 761 1.17 
11,153 1,079 1,005 515 1.13 
63,772 4,334 7,772 4,186 0.29 
43,948 1,573 6,230 2,417 0.86 
16,285 1,498 1,547 595 1.08 


$38,435 
$ 1,922 


$28,740 
$ 1,437 


$18,251 
$ 913 


$26.16 
$ 1.31 
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Investment funds...trust funds 
where the CURRENT ANNUAL RATE 
\owledgeable investors have 


pension plans...corporate funds iI 
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4%, and EACH ACCOt 
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All the comforts of home 


\ little bit of home flies with you when you take a trip 
on one of today’s modern airliners. The friendly com- 
forts... the small but important needs . . . are graciously 
and thoughtfully provided. No wonder so many people 
are flying. 

Last year, America’s airliners carried more than 42,000,000 
passengers a total of 25 billion miles. Providing the fuels 
and lubricants to make this possible has been a big job for 


the petroleum industry. Texaco is proud of its part in this 
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task—for during the last 23 years more scheduled revenue 
airline miles in the United States have been flown with 
Texaco Aircraft Engine Oil than with all other brands 


combined. 


TEXACO 


PROGRESS AT YOUR SERVICE 
1 X*AS COMPANY 
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THE HOUSE AT 23 WALL 


Two parts legend and one part myth, J.P. Morgan 
& Co. is today all parts commercial bank. Privy to 
the closest secrets of as illustrious a roster of blue 
chip clients as any bank could boast, the Morgan 
Bank’s influence far outreaches its still modest assets. 


WitHIn four months the tired old man 
with the walrus moustache and the 
bulbous, flaming-red nose would be 
dead. In a hotel in Rome, he would 
murmur his last words (“I've got to 
go up the hill!”) and pass into history. 
But now, a few days before Christ- 
mas, 1912, he was going up Capitol 
Hill in Washington, a forboding fig- 
ure in his velvet-collared greatcoat 
with silk hat and stick, to appear be- 
fore Congressman Arsene Pujo’s 
House Committee on Banking and 
Currency. In what was to be his last 
public pronouncement, he would an- 
swer charges that a “money trust” 
held the U.S. economy in an iron 
grip, and that he—John Pierpont 
Morgan Sr., the world’s most influ- 
ential banker—was its brains and 
heart. 

On the witness stand, the old man 
sat ramrod straight, never wavering 
before Committee Counsel Samuel 
Untermyer’s sharp, relentless exami- 
nation. Was not credit, Untermyer 
probed, based primarily upon money 
or property? “No, sir!” snapped Mor- 
gan, “the first thing is character... . 
Before money or anything else. 
Money cannot buy it... . A man I do 
not trust could not get money from me 
on all the bonds in Christendom!” 

Nevertheless, was it not a fact, 
Untermyer persisted, that a few men 
such as Morgan and his partners, sit- 
ting on the boards of many banks, 
actually prevented those banks from 
competing for deposits? “I should 
doubt it,” replied the great Morgan, 
“I have been in business for a great 
many years in New York, and I do 
not compete for any deposits. I do not 
care whether they ever come. They 
come.” 
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They still come—some of the most 
illustrious corporate clients in all U.S. 
industry, from GM and GE to du 
Pont and Big Steel—to place their 
funds and closest confidences in the 


seers 


“The Corner” 
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hands of J. P. Morgan & Co.* Though 
that they come is more of a tribute to 
Morgan’s prestige and service than to 
the size of its assets. Compared with 
the Bank of America, the nation’s 
biggest banking behemoth, Morgan’s 
resources & loan volume are small 

In terms of capital funds (the sum 
of capital, surplus and undivided 
profits), Morgan ranked just 22nd 
among all U.S. commercial banks last 
year, and 26th in assets and deposits 
In terms of its 1957 net operating 
earnings ($8.1 million), Morgan stood 
as banking’s 21st biggest moneymaker. 
But Morgan starred in another role 
Largely because its big industrial 
clients are singularly good risks, its 
interest (an average 
4.12%. in 1957) normally is among the 
lowest in banking. 

Very probably, Morgan's customers 
come to the bank in large measure 
for its counsel and guidance. Thanks 
to its prestigious name and reputa- 
tion, The House at 23 Wall probably 
has its ear as close to the financial 
ground as any banker anywhere. Cus- 
tomers come Morgan’s vast 
knowledge, the 
product of the great range of indus- 
trial the bank 
is privy to 

The Morgan Manner. 
keeps blue chip 
back perhaps 
else is the way banking is done at 
Morgan. Proud old Founder Pier- 
pont called it “character.” But his son, 
J.P.. who changed Morgan 
private partnership to a 
owned commercial bank in 
it even more pointedly 


rate on loans 


too for 
store of corporate 


secrets and decisions 
But 


customers 


than 


what 
coming 


more anything 


from a 
publicly - 
1940, put 


A congressional witness like his 
father before him, J.P. submitted in 
writing to the so-called Pecora hear- 
ings of 1933 his personal credo as a 
private banker: “Credit is [the bank- 
er’s] most valuable possession; it is 
the result of years of fair and honour- 
able dealing, and, while it may be 
quickly lost, once lost cannot be re- 


*Traded over-the-counter. Current price 
332. Price range (1958): high, 334: low, 228 
Dividend (1957): $9.29 plus 16 stock. In- 
dicated 1958 payout: $10. Earnings pe hare 
(1957) $21.18 Total assets $918.5 millior 
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J.P. MORGAN (R.) AT 1936 SENATE HEARINGS: 


stored for a long time, if ever. The 
banker must at all times so conduct 
himself as to justify the confidence of 
his clients in him and thus preserve 
.. At all times 
the idea of doing only first class busi- 
ness, and that in a first class way, has 
been before our minds.” 

That idea is still firmly before the 
mind of the man who, three years 
ago this month, inherited his dis- 
tinguished mantle as the fourth head 
of the House of Morgan: Chairman 
Henry Clay Alexander. The senioi 
Morgan built his private bank’s repu- 
tation for acute dealing mainly with 
and in huge corporations. His son in- 
stilled in ‘the public bank the ideal of 
first-rate banking brains carefully and 
painstakingly pondering the problems 
of individual clients. Henry Alexander 
carries on the Morgan tradition of 
custom banking. “We don’t try to run 
other people’s business,” says the man 
who signs his memos HCA. “We try 
to advise our clients. We don’t pull 
ou a form, we put our minds to it.” 

Confidential Agent. To Pierpont’s 
“character” and J.P.’s “credit,” Alex- 
ander has added a new ideal: “a rare 
expertness.” Morgan, in fact, will do 
nearly anything for its clients—from 
advising on financing plans and acting 


it for his successors. 











ENTRANCE TO THE MORGAN BANK: 


from “character” and “credit”. 


first class business in a first class way 


as fiscal agent (it mails more than 
2,000,000 dividend checks a year) to 
underwriting for foreign firms and 
governments. But it does not do one 
thing: talk about them. Under Alex- 
ander, as under his predecessor, Mor- 
gan traditionally keeps its clients’ 
business strictly to itself. even to the 
very extent of 
many there are. 

Yet, asked if they number as many 
as 10,000, Alexander’s gaunt, Lincoln- 
esque features break into a wide grin. 
The roster, he allows, “is more than 
halfway up to 10,009." They are 
known to include not only top rails 
and blue chip industrials, but a 
significantly growing number of such 
medium and smaller sized firms as 
Rome Cable, Stauffer Chemical and 
Pepperidge Farm. “Our job is to help 
the smaller ones,” says Banker Alex- 
ander, “become great ones.” 

By Morgan’s measure, even a $100,- 
000 account may well! be considered 
barely big enough to bother with, a 
fact half-jokingly attested to in last 
year’s Bawl Street Journal (the Bond 
Club of New York’s annual spoof of 
finance), in which the 
House of Morgan “advertised”: “Our 
tellers have a million-dollar smile. 
They only smile at people with a mil- 
lion dollars.” But once it accepts even 
a small account, Morgan 
everything it has got. 

A Small Bank. Alexander himself 
frequently describes Morgan as just 
“a small commercial bank.” What he 
really “small in compact- 
One thing Morgan certainly is 
small in influence or reputation 
And even as to size, Alexander adds, 
“we're bigger than ever before, and 
each day I'd like to see the bank be- 
come even bigger. It’s just that what 


telling who or how 


very proper 


gives it 


means is 
ness.” 
not: 


we are, we are.” 

Morgan’s growth is not astounding, 
but it is impressive. Since 1948, de- 
posits have grown 40°, to something 
over $760 million, its loans have 
jumped by 150°, $400 


to just under 


million, and total assets, up more than 
41%, far exceeded last year’s $876 
million. Meanwhile the nature of Mor- 
gan’s services has expanded consider- 
ably. Corporate trust work (an area in 
which Morgan could not operate prior 
to its incorporation) has grown six- 
fold, foreign exchange volume four- 
fold. All this is a far cry from the 
famed remark of President Harry 
Davison’s father, onetime partner H 
P. Davison, that $400 million was 
all the money one group of men could 
be expected to handle. Comments 
President Davison wryly: “If dad 
were here today, I guarantee it would 
be a helluva lot higher.” 

By such changes, Morgan has mere- 
ly determinedly grown with the times 
When the late Robert Ralph Young 
captured control of the New York 
Central, on whose unwelcoming board 
sat former Morgan Chairman George 
Whitney, the little Texan boasted that 
he had “slain the dragon of Wall 
Street.” But if dragon it be by repu- 
tation still, the Morgan bank is today 
a reluctant one. In J. Pierpont’s day, 
such an affront might well have 
sparked the nettled old man into or- 
ganizing a syndicate to snatch con- 
trol of the railroad back from Young 
All that Whitney and (then Presi- 
dent) Alexander did was to publish 
stiff retorts to Young’s anti-Morgan 
blasts. 

Like everything else, observes Hen- 
ry Alexander, “banking is getting 
more complicated. It takes more de- 
votion, study and expertness 
like medicine and the sciences. As 
we see our job today, it is to keep ou: 
place in a growing economy by keep- 
ing prepared as our clients grow big- 
ger. And we have to do right by ou: 
stockholders, who own the business 
and expect us to make it profitable.” 

One favorite Alexander axiom is 
that “banking goes as business goes.” 
Last month, like that of industry in 
general, Morgan’s business was “pick- 
ing up along a broad front.” With 
deposits likely to surpass last year’s 


almost 


MORGAN’S TRUST DEPARTMENT: 


“aq rare expertness” 





average $699 million, Morgan has had 
more financial tools to work with. Says 
Alexander: “There is nothing more 
important in banking than deposits.” 
Thus he expects 1958 earnings to ex- 
ceed last year’s $21.18 a share, thanks 
largely to a “sizable” profit from se- 
curities transactions vs. a 1957 loss of 
$511,654 on such transactions. 

Small Wonder. Compared with the 
Big Five of U.S. commercial banking, 
all this leaves Morgan still a “small” 
bank. But Morgan has a reputation 
in banking for making the most of 
what it has. Though its total resources 
pale beside those of the banking 
giants, Morgan earns more on its capi- 
tal funds than any of the five largest 
U.S. banks except Bank of America 
(see chart). Yet while surefooted, 
Morgan’s profitability has not neces- 
sarily been fast-paced. Since 1953, as 
net operating earnings have grown 
(on a per share basis) by 58.2% (to 
$23.26 last year), net earnings have 
increased only 50.9% (to 1957's 
$21.18). Even so, at the recent bid 
price of 332, the average value of the 
holdings of Morgan’s 2,073 stock- 
holders comes to a handsome $56,000. 

But if Morgan is closemouthed 
about its clients, it is refreshingly 
openhanded with its own vital sta- 
tistics. Unlike many a close-to-the- 
vest competitor, for example, Morgan 
does not shrink from publishing the 
score on its bond trading. If it loses 
money on bonds, Morgan states how 
much (if bond dealings are profitable, 
however, it merely admits that much 
and no more). 

“The Corner.” For all the modern- 
itv it claims for its approach to bank- 
ing, tradition is still a pillar of the 
House of Morgan. It operates out 
of a majestic white marble building 
with a landmarking hexagonal cupola 
that, with the possible exception of 
two structures catty-corner across 
the street, the New York Stock Ex- 
change and the Sub-Treasury Build- 
ing (where George Washington took 
his inaugural oath), bears the most 
famous address on all Wall Street: 
No. 23. Or, as street lore terms it, 
“The Corner.” 

It was just outside:23 Wall one Sep- 
tember day in 1920 that a bomb (re- 
portedly planted by everyone from “a 
Sicilian” to “the Bolsheviks”) ex- 
ploded in a horse-drawn wagon, kill- 
ing 30 people (including Morgan’s 
chief clerk), injuring hundreds more 
(including a Morgan partner) and 
frightfully smashing the Morgan of- 
Though Chairman Alexander 
professes to be unable to account for 
it, the bank gets a lot of mileage out 
of the number “23.” Not only does it 
appear on the glass doors on the 
building’s facade (the building’s only 
identification), its phone number 


fices. 
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J.P. MORGAN'S 
“LITTLE” BANK 


In terms of total resources, J. P. 
Morgan is indeed “a small com- 
mercial bank,” ranks only 26th 
after the Big Five of U.S. banking... 





Resources (in Millions) 


a 
Morgan Chemical Mftr. FirstNat. Chase Bank of 
Corn Trust’ = City += Man. America 


But when it comes to profits, 

money-wise Morgan realizes a 

greater return on its capital 

funds than any of the Big Five 
be except Bankamerica. 


Return on Capital 
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(HAnover 2-2323), the license plate 
of its official black Cadillac (G-2323), 
but it figures even in the address of 
Morgan’s partly-owned London sub- 
sidiary, Morgan Grenfell & Co. (23 
Great Winchester Street). Once, leg- 
end has it, a resourceful speculator 
left an unsigned buy order on the 
steps of 23 Wall in the hope that word 
would get around that Morgan 
interested in the stock. 

Desk Man. Like J. P. Morgan him- 
self, Chairman Alexander, seated be- 
hind the traditional roll-top desk, 
still holds forth in one huge glass- 


was 


MORGAN’S MASSIVE VAULT: 
also a million-dollar smile 


enclosed room, which also houses the 
roll-top desks of Morgan’s other key 
men. Alexander began moving up to 
that roll-top desk on Christmas Eve, 
1938. Born in Murfreesboro, Tenn., he 
had made his way up to a partnership 
in the corporate law firm of Davis 
Polk Wardwell Gardiner & Reed by 
way of a boyhood steeped in Jack- 
sonian lore, a stint on a Detroit assem- 
bly line (where he worked for Henry 
Ford’s $5 a day), Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity and Yale Law School 

Morgan being a Davis, Polk client, 
Alexander first showed up at 23 Wall 
to confer with J.P 
randum he had worked up. Observed 
J.P. afterward: “I like that young 
man.” Offered a Morgan partnership, 
by 1940 Alexander was a vice presi- 
dent of the bank, deputy to President 
Whitney (who said of him: “Henry’s 
remarkably able”), became executive 
vice president eight years later. When 
Whitney chairman in 
1950, Alexander was promoted to thr 
roll-top desk 

“Dr.” Morgan. As head of the House 
of Morgan, Henry Alexander believes 
in doing “more than a humdrum of a 
day’s practical banking.” Remarkably 
well-read and well-briefed on 
jects ranging from dollars to dictators 
box) 
“The present day bank,” he suggests, 
“must be 


about a memo- 


moved up to 


president's 


sub- 


he is equally outspoken (see 


aware of world problems, 
and have views on them.” As 
for the itself, Alexande: 
thinks of Morgan as a kind of diagnos- 
tician, whose clients rely on it to de- 


some 


economy 


termine reliably such 
“What is the health of 
Is his temperature running steady o1 
is it take off? Then 
does your bond man do?” 

But making Morgan 
Alexander's chief concern 


questions as 
the patient? 


about to what 


still 
While the 


the mod- 


grow iS 


deposits still “just come in” 
Morgan 
above going out to get the business 
One of Alexander’s first jobs at Mor- 
gan the 
President crew of 


ern bank these days is not 


direct activities of 
Whitney’s “bird 
dogs,” who were deployed throughout 
the U S In shor k 
ingly un-Morgan-like manner, Alex- 
ande1 given to telling 
‘When and if 
like to 
little money, I hope you wont torget 
your country cousin up at 23 Wall 
Street.” 
Says Banker 

bank’s bird dogs: 
Morgan the elde: 


was to 


to solicit business 
himself was 
prospects quietly you 


decide you would borrow a 


the 
forget, Mi 
pretty good 
And while 
we hope our men’s noses are every bit 
we still think that the 
prescription for new business is to per- 
form faithfully the old.” In its 
that Morgan 
looks upon deposits and the invest- 


Alexande: ol 
“Don't 
had a 
nose for business himself 
as acute, best 
pel - 


formance of business, 
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THE VOICE OF MORGAN: 





HENRY 
CLAY 
ALEXANDER 


Henry CLay ALExanper, 56, fourth head of the House of Morgan. is 
a tall Tennessean whose conversation ranges widely and knowingly 
from money to mules. As the official voice of the Morgan bank, his 
is the first ever to bear soft traces of a gentle southern drawl. But 
it is axiomatic in U.S. banking that when Morgan’s Alexander speaks, 
the world of finance listens 

A man of un-banker-like candor, Alexander’s interests range far 
afield from financial phenomena to such topics as Egypt’s Gamal 
Abdel Nasser: “[He] stirs up the Arab world and breathes fire and 
damnation in a voice that sounds as though we have heard it be- 
fore I don’t like dictators!” 

Last month, in an exclusive interview with Forses, Banker Alex- 
ander spoke of some of the things that concern him not only as a 
Morgan man, but as an American 

@ What caused the recession? ‘Basically, we had a consume! 
credit boom in 1955 and a capital goods boom a year late: It was 
a case of too much too soon. Though consumers kept buying pretty 
well in the recession, it would have been far better if the twin booms 
had not come so fast, but had been spread out and prolonged.” 

e How great was the Administration’s role? “The Government 
still doesn’t control everything. We'll have other booms and othe 
recessions, and it doesn't matter one whit who’s in the White House.” 

© How real is the danger of inflation? “The forces today are very 
strong. The U.S., which faces a $12.2 billion deficit for the 1959 fiscal 
vear, will have to refinance some $70 billion in maturing debt within 
a year. Much of it will have to be done through the banks and in 
short-term securities, again increasing the money supply. Meanwhile 
wage costs continue to climb. What has helped keep inflation in 
check is that our productive capacity is still not in full use and prices 
are still high.” 

© What fiscal measures can the U.S. take? “We have got to balance 
the budget and extend the debt by placing it in the hands of investors 
rather than banks. But to do that, interest rates on Government 
securities will have to be made more competitive.” 

e Did Treasury Secretary Robert Anderson, as some have charged, 
guess wrong last June when he brought out medium- and long-term 
bonds at the peak of a speculative binge in U.S. bonds? In the dump- 
ing that followed, many a bondman lost his shirt. “Nonsense! Specu- 
lative adventurers are always out to make money. Sometimes they 
do, sometimes they don't. Last June they lost. Secretary Anderson 
is doing a fine job.” 

e Will Morgan continue to buy Treasury securities? “Yes, Morgan 
will do its part.” 

© How about the state of the stock market? “Our monetary ex- 
pert, R.C. Leffingwell, always says, ‘The market’s gonna go both 
ways’ —and he's always been right" 

On one subject, however, Henry Alexander found himself at a loss 
for words. Asked if he considers the recent bid price of 332 a fair 
sum for an investor to pay for a share of J.P. Morgan, Alexander had 
no ready answer. “Gosh!” said the head of the House of Morgan 
finally, “I just don’t know.” 








ment of those deposits as “the central 
core of the relationship between a 
bank and its clients,” considers trust 
and fiscal agency work next in im- 
portance. 

Though some of Morgan’s most im- 
portant transactions are carried out 
in full view of everyone in the big 
domed room at 23 Wall, the day’s 
practical banking begins upstairs in 
the un-humdrum atmosphere of the 
morning meeting. From his place at 
the-.head of a long polished table, 
Alexander receives reports from his 
top officers, hears how a Morgan 
speech may have been received in 
New Delhi and leads the discussion 
on everything from the state of Mor- 
gan’s “Blue Book” (i.e., securities 
portfolio) to the shelling of Quemoy 
and its possible repercussions on the 
U.S. defense budget. “We have to be,” 
Alexander explains, “constant readers 
and constant students of these broad 
subiects.” 

First & Last. That Morgan could, if 
it wanted to, grow even faster, is one 
bone that Wall Street critics have to 
pick with the bank. Thus far the 
House of Morgan has shown no in- 
clination to navigate into the branch 
banking business (with its long list 
of consumer banking services), from 
which much of the galloping growth 
of the five big horsemen of U.S. bank- 
ing has come. Alexander concedes 
that branch banking is “a fine serv- 
ice to give to local neighborhoods 
3ut he contends that “Instead of try- 
ing to do every kind of business, we 
do best to stick to the business we 
grew up on. We are a bank for busi- 
ness, commercial and industrial cli- 
ents.” 

The same holds true for Morgan's 
reli: t withdrawal at the word 
“m ”" “Some mergers,’ Alexan- 
der says, “are a good thing. But while 
I wouldn’t say it can’t happen here, 
we have no desire to merge. We've 
been doing very well, thank you, by 
sticking to our last.” 

If there is anything that concerns 
Banker Alexander more than -Mor- 
gan, it is the state of the economy and, 
even more basically, the health of the 
dollar itself. “Next to peace,” he de- 
clares, “a sound currency is our most 
important national objective. We must 
maintain the integrity of our currency 
It’s not just a question of a dollar in 
your pocket or mine, but one of a 
healthy economy, one that has solid 
growth. 

“From now on we're going to see 
a massive effort to keep inflation in 
hand. Notwithstanding the _ recent 
elections, 1 think people are becoming 
more conscious of sound currency 
I’m not worried; Americans generally 
react pretty sensibly when something 
as important as this is at stake.” 
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RAILROADS 


CLEARING 
THE TRACK 


The last major railroad fis- 
cal wreck of the Thirties can 
be cleared now that the 1.C€.C. 
has given the nod to the 
Katy’s recapitalization. 


Durinc the Thirties and early Forties, 
defaulted railroad bonds and rail pre- 
ferreds with staggering arrears were 
almost literally a dime a dozen on the 
New York Stock Exchange. War and 
postwar prosperity plus Bankruptcy 
Act, 77B reorganizations enabled most 
of the wrecked roads to trim their 
capitalizations to suit their reduced 
circumstances. One goodsized railroad, 
however, remained stranded right into 
1958. This was the Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas* whose 3,071 miles of track ran 
through the agricultural, industrial 
and oil producing areas of the South- 
west. 

Paradoxical Solvency. Paradoxically 
the Katy remained in trouble because 
it had avoided bankruptcy. The Katy 
had been able to stave off default on 
its $94.1 million in funded debt but 
rarely could spare anything for its 
huge (667,005 share) issue of $7 
cumulative preferred. Preferred ar- 
rearages continued to mount until 
they reached the staggering total last 
year of $115 million or $172.41 a pre- 
ferred share. 

Several efforts to clear the arrear- 
ages broke down in a conflict of in- 
terest between common stockholders 
and preferred holders. Any recapi- 
talization that would satisfy the pre- 
ferred holders threatened to all but 
wipe out the claim that the 808,971 
common shares had on the road’s as- 
sets and earning power. 

An acceptable plan was_ finally 
worked out in 1957 between pre- 
ferred interests and the three invest- 
ment groups which hold a controlling 
block of the common stock (State 
Street, Madison Fund and _ Bear 
Stearns & Co.). But by then a new 
railroad recession had reduced the 
Katy’s earning power to a point where 
it was questionable whether the road 
could handle interest on a new bond 
issue called for in the plan. The I.C.C. 
balked at approving the recapitaliza- 
tion. It looked as if the Katy’s fiscal 
wreckage never would be cleared. 

Enter, Deramus. Into this seeming- 
ly deadlocked situation stepped Wil- 


*Missouri-Kansas-Texas R. R. Co. Traded 
NYSE. Current price: 87,. Price range (1958) 
high, 978: low, 434. Dividend (1957): none 
Indicated 1958 payout: none 
share (1957): d$6.83. Total assets 
lion. Ticker symbol: KT 


$290.8 mil- 
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Earnings per 


+ 
THE KATY’S DERAMUS: 
into the black 


Deramus III. Deramus 
reorganized the Katy’s 
operation. This year, despite the re- 
cession, he put the Katy modestly, but 
firmly, in the black with net earnings 
of $755,467 for the first ten months of 
1958. Persuaded that 
make at least some money, 
recession, the LC.C. late month 
finally approved the Katy’s plan. The 
last debris of the railroad collapse of 
the Thirties was finally to be 
removed from the tracks. 

The Katy plan will leave the com- 
mon stock intact, hand the preferred 
holders a potentially valuable package 
exchange for their 
heavily loaded preferred shares. Each 
$100 preferred share is scheduled to 
get $100 in 542% 
one share of common and a $110 cer- 


liam slashed 


costs, entire 


the road could 
even in a 
last 


ready 


of securities in 


income debentures, 


tificate representing a charge against 
income 

Swallowing the Medicine. Neithe: 
side got everything it wanted. The 
plan represented some concessions by 
both. The extra common stock issued 
under the plan will make for an al- 
most 50°; dilution of the road’s equity 
and earning power. As for the 
ferred holders, they will be getting a 
$210 claim against the road; but at 
month's end the market was valuing 
their new package at just 654s. How- 
ever Jong delayed the reckoning, both 


RISING STEEPLES- 


pre- 


- the suburbs, higher church membership 


& 











While non- n-residential construction, 
building, has boomed during the postwar years, churches have risen even faster. This year 
~~ three-and-a-half times os much money was spent on religious buildings as in 1948 

. little over twice as much for business construction. Some of the reasons: expansion 


ahh lll hd eld et all 


ee eee 
a th a th lh lh ll hh eh ms 


sides had in the end to take thei 
punishment for the sin of overcapital- 
ization. Said Deramus: “We've 
cleared up the financial mess, but our 
profitability still depends on general 
business prosperity.” 


BONDS 


RELIGION & 4% 


Church building is booming 
along at an $800-million-a- 
year rate, but it’s one boom 
that Wall Street overlooked. 
DRIVING neat but often 
new 
observant 


through the 
suburbs of any U.S 
well 


raw city, an 


might con- 
clude that an entire society had pulled 
That 
with 


had 


super- 


outside: 


up roots to gain a little space 
would not be true. For 
them, the suburbanites 
dragged thei 


entirely 
new 
bowling alleys, 
shops and most of 
their old 


markets, schools, 
the othe 
social life 

And, though the statistics might well 


be lost in the 


paraphernalia of 


staggering over-all 
building figures, the new suburbanites 
dragging their churches 
them as well. The U.S 
was caught up in the greatest church- 
building boom in its history. In 1956 
the churches of the U.S. spent no less 
than $768 million on construction. The 
total rose to $868 
and hit $704 million in the 
months of 1958. In all, 
ten years, it as an almost certain bet 
that will solid $6 
billion into new churches 
It all great 

money must be 


were with 


last month 


million last yea 
first ten 
over the next 


Americans pour a 


deal of 


found 


adds up to a 
The 


somewhere 


money 
That 


long-term 


means since é 


church is a proposition 
that the parish or congregation has to 
borrowing. But 
investment houses of Wall 
played little 
Instead 
handful of 


do some strangely 
enough, the 
Street 


money-raising 


have part in this 


there has 


grown up a firms, most 


like home 


Each unit = $250 million 








of them in the midwest, who have 
specialized in the underwriting of 
bonds for religious and other non- 
profit organizations. The leader: West 
Bend, Wisconsin’s B. C. Ziegler & Co. 
An Early Riser. To beat Wall Street 
to a deal, as is well known, a bond 
salesman has to get up very early in 
the morning. B. C. Ziegler & Co. got 
up very early. indeed. It al! started 
in 1913. Bernhard C. Ziegler, « Lu- 
theran elder operating a smal! West 
Bend insurance and mortgage busi- 
ness, put business before sectarianism, 
agreed to underwrite a $30,000 loan 
to the local Catholic parish for a 
new church. Since then a stream of 
clergymen have found thei 
the Wisconsin community. 
Today, about $500 million in bonds 
of this non-profit institution type are 
outstanding. More than a third of 
them were underwritten by B. C. 
Ziegler & Co., headed since 1941 by 
Delbert J. Kenny. Among other 
major religious bond houses: St. 
Louis’ Dempsey-Tegeler, Minneapolis’ 
Keenan & Clarey, Chicago's McMahon, 
Hoban, Denver’s Coughlin & Co. This 
year, Ziegler alone expects to float 
bonds totaling about $45 million, about 
50°, more than in 1957. For 1959-60 
Kenny already has more than $55 
million in projects on the books. 
Jsually, church, hospital and 
parochial school bonds have to yield 
about three fourths of 1% above 
corporates of similar rating and matu- 
rity to be salable. But the spread nar- 
rows in times of national 
driving yields of these specialized 
bonds below those of corporate issues. 
“Brick and mortar can wear out,” 
Zieg!er’s Kenny explains, “but people 
feel the church will go on and they 
will get their money sometime.” More 
basically, he notes, the nonprofit bor- 
rower is exempt from realty, income 
and property taxes, permitting all of 
its revenue after operational expenses 


way to 


stress, 


to go to meet bond costs 
Strictly Business. 

chase about 40°, 

similar bonds. 


Institutions pur- 
of the religious and 
3anks take up about 
and individuals the rest, but 
Ziegler does not try to sell the bonds 
on the 


25% 
basis of any eleemosynary 
appeal. “We operate strictly as a busi- 
ness,” emphasizes President Kenny. 

If Wall Street has not yet realized 
the magnitude of the church boom 
(only Bache & Co. among the major 
investment bankers does much in the 
field), Ziegler is well aware of what 
it has on the hook. Last month Ziegler 
announced it would supplement its 
five branch offices (Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, Minneapolis, Appleton and 
Fort Atkinson) with one in Wall 
Street. The object: to obtain under- 
writings from the Northeast and also 
aid in placement of bonds there 
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DANA’S MARTIN & DANA: 
they want to feel at home 


AUTO PARTS 


THE STAY- 
AT-HOME 





Diversification? Not for Dana 
Corp., which feels it can do 
best in its own specialty. 


“I’m a practical man,” declares Chair- 
man Charles’ A. Dana of Toledo, 
Ohio’s Dana Corp.* “I don’t know 
anything about pharmaceuticals or 
jets, but I do know how to make auto 
parts.” Thus last month did Dana put 
himself firmly on record against 
corporate hodgepodge-ism. “Hodge- 
podge-ism,” as one Wall Streeter de- 
fines it, “is the practice of going into 
some other line, when your own busi- 
ness gets tough, rather than fighting 
it out on home ground.” 

Dana clearly has no use for this 
practice. He supplies Detroit with 
axles, chassis frames, differentials and 
transmissions, unlike nearly every- 
one else in the trade gets virtually 


Dana Corp. Traded NYSE. Current price 
57'4. Price range (1958). high, 5773; low, 4114 
Dividend (1958): $3. Indicated 1959 payout 
$3. Earnings per share (1958): $3.6. Total 
assets: $119.8 million. Ticker symbol: DCN 


AXLE ASSEMBLY LINE: 
stability in the clutch 


DANA 


all of his business from auto and truck 
makers. Observes he: “Andrew Car- 
negie said ‘stick to your last.’ It’s still 
good advice.” 

By last month Charles Dana’s last 
was surprisingly close to being first. 
Dana Corp., which ranks seventh in 
assets among auto suppliers, had rid- 
den out the recession far more easily 
than its customers. Three of the five 
major U.S. automakers operated in 
the red, but Dana stayed comfortably 
in the black. In its fiscal year ended 
August 31, Dana suffered but a 16.3% 
decline in sales (to $168.5 million), a 
29.2% decline in earnings to $3.86 per 
share. “Our first-quarter earnings,” 
disclosed Charles Dana, “will be 
higher than they were last year.” 

An Eye on Costs. Dana Corp.'s per- 
formance, when stacked up against 
those of rival auto suppliers, looked 
even better. During the final three 
quarters of its fiscal year, Dana reg- 
istered earnings of $2.85 per share—a 
drop of 32.8%. But aggregate earn- 
ings of the five larger auto parts firms 
plunged 66.3°%. Despite the fact that 
Dana’s rivals were all rather broadly 
diversified into non-automotive lines. 
not one of the five did 
Charles Dana’s outfit. 

What had kept Dana Corp. so stable 
in the clutch? For one thing, Charles 
Dana’s elaborate budget control sys- 
tem, set up some five years ago, had 
worked to reduce overhead concur- 
rently with the decline in 
Wlere the company once required 
operation at 80% of capacity to break 
even, last year it turned a good profit 
at a 67° ratio. Says President John 
E. Martin, Dana’s number two man 
“We don’t know exactly what our true 
break-even point is now, but it’s ob- 
viously pretty low.” 

Product Hunt. But that was only 
part of the story. One of the troubles 
with the auto parts 
course, is the low profit margin on 
ordinary products. Still if a parts- 
maker can come up with a new prod- 
uct and sell Detroit on it, then the 
producer can count on a generous 
extra margin of profits—at least fo 
the first few years. That is exactly 
what happened to Dana last year. In 
its new Powr-Lok differential, Dana 
Corp. had a very important competi- 
tive arrow in its quiver. Powr-Lok 
went into every make of U.S. ca 
except Ford, Edsel, Mercury 
Cadillac. Cadillac may soon use it 
“Without Powr-Lok,” admits Martin, 
“wed have had a really rough time 
last year.” 

Dana is well aware that Powr-Lok 
cannot carry him indefinitely. Only 
by developing more new products can 
Dana keep his profits high. This is so 
partly because of competition from 
other suppliers, partly because the 


as well as 


orders 


business, of 


and 
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automakers like to build equipment 
themselves once it becomes standard. 
Says Dana’s Dana: “We keep looking 
for new or improved devices. We test 
two or three hundred products every 
year.” 

Keeping ahead in this kind of tech- 
nology is a fulltime job. It explains 
why Dana is unwilling to invest time 
or money in so-called diversification. 
The technological race has claimed 
first priority. Both Charles Dana and 
Martin would prefer to drive a big- 
ger wedge into the auto market than 
venture very far outside of it. “It’s 
not that we’re dead-set against diver- 
sification,” explains Martin. “We may 
find some golden opportunity. But if 
we decide to invest our capital in 
some new enterprise, we want to feel 
at home with it.” If 1958 results are a 
sample—few stockholders would quar- 
rel with Dana’s resolve. 


STEEL 


MORE EXPANSION 
AHEAD? 


Excess capacity in the steel 

mills? Not for long, says 

Republic Steel’s Charles 
W hite. 


It is no secret that the short but sharp 
1958 recession put a heavy damper on 
some of the expansion projects ap- 
proved by boards of directors in the 
full flush of the 1957 boom. But last 
month, one of the U.S.’ leading heavy 
industrialists put it on record that he 
had, if anything, raised his company’s 
expansion goals. 

Republic Steel Corp.* Chairman 
Charles M. White told a Birmingham, 
Ala. audience of business leaders that 
his $930-million company would prob- 
ably spend $750 million for new plant 
and equipment. When Charlie White 
speaks in that vein, Wall Street nor- 
mally sits up and takes notice. That 
was doubly true last month. This year 
the steel industry has cut capital 
spending to $1 billion as against $1.8 
billion last year. However enthusi- 
astic The Street has become about the 
most moneymen have sus- 
pected that excess capacity would be 
with the industry for a few years to 
come. 

200 Million Ton Capacity. Not so, said 
Charlie White. Ahead in the next 20 
years, said he, is at least as much ex- 
pansion as the industry carried out in 


steels, 


*Republic Steel Corp. Traded NYSE. Cur- 
rent price: 69. Price range (1958) high, 
71'4; low, 3734. Dividend (1957) : $3. Indicated 
1958 payout: $3. Earnings per share 
$5.45. Total assets: $929.8 million. Ticker sym- 
bol: RS 
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REPUBLIC’S WHITE: 
his comments were comforting 


the past 20. “Today,” said he, “we 
have an annual steelm 1g capacity 
of 1,637 pounds per capiia. In 20 years 
we will probably need 1,800 pounds. 
If our population reaches the middle- 
ground estimate of 230 million in 1978, 
the steel industry will need a ca- 
pacity of well over 200 million tons, 
an increase of 60 million tons.” 

For Republic, White forecast that 
such an expansion would mean com- 
pany expenditures probably as high 
as $750 million, as compared with its 
total expansion outlay of about $900 
million in the 28 years since its in- 
corporation. 

The kind of growing demand that 
White predicts obviously would make 
short work of any temporary excess 
capacity. It would also, Wall Street 
quickly noted, ensure prosperity for 
the nation’s steelmakers. Quite so, 
White agreed. In fact, said he, a pros- 
perous steel industry was not only 
probable but downright necessary 

“To contemplate expenditures of 
this magnitude,” said he, “requires a 
healthy and prosperous industry, and 
company earnings that will justify 
both heavy borrowing and the 
of common stock.” White’s speech, 
The Street admitted last month, was 
the most comforting expansionist talk 
that it had heard in 


sale 


many a moon 


REPUBLIC “ELECTRIC ARC”: 


is expansion on the fire? 


WALL STREET 


THE BIG BOOM 
IN SECONDARIES 


A modern-day bull market 
simply wouldn't be genuine 
without a flood of secondary 
offerings. This one is no 
exception. 





A VERITABLE picture of confusion 
when viewed from the visitors’ gal- 
lery, the one-half acre floor of the 
New York Stock Exchange :s actually 
Hun- 
dreds of people in one day may want 
to buy, say, General Motors, and hun- 
Out of 
haggling the 
specialists 


a masterpiece of organization 


dreds more may want to sell it 
the Big Board’s 
floor brokers 


noisy 
and some- 
how manage to bring these millions 
of dollars worth of togethe: 
and often with a change of as little as 
one eighth of a point 

But sometimes there appears a 
block of stock too big to be handled 
through the ordinary matching of bids 
and offers at the Big Board's trading 
posts. When. this Wall 
Street resorts to what is known as a 
“secondary offering.” <A 
issue is similar to an underwriting of 
a new except that it involves 
distribution, not of new stock, but of 
outstanding shares. Net proceeds, of 
accrue to the 


orders 


happens, 
secondary 


issue 


course, individual o1 
group seller and not the company 
How It’s Done. The mechanics of a 
secondary are similar to those of a 
new issue. The shares are not traded 
on the floor of the exchange. Instead, 
they are sold directly by the broke: 
into the customer's accounts 
his extra troubles the broke: 


extra commission 


and for 
gets an 
As a general rule, 
he can count on making two to four 
times as much as he would from an 
ordinary transaction under Stock Ex 
change commission allowances 
Secondaries actually are a fairly 
recent development 
first devised in the autumn of 
when the British 


ment was seeking an orderly 


The system was 
1939 
govern- 
method 
to unload its nationals’ big holdings of 
U.S. stocks without breaking the 
ket. Prior to that, the holder of a big 
block of stock had to turn it over to 
a broker to sell as best he could 

Out They Come. On Wall Street 
last month secondaries were 
business 


war-beset 


mar- 


very big 
indeed (see 


Tempted by 


chart, p. 22) 
and by a 
market active enough to absorb even 
the biggest blocks of stocks 
buckling, big were 


rising prices 

vithout 
disgorg- 
First Bos- 
ton Corp. managed to get off a whop 
ping 235,000 block of Aluminium, Ltd 


holders 
ing long-hoarded holdings 








SECONDARY TREND —— 


Here are some of the recent 
bigger secondary offerings. 


Shares Sale 1958 
Offered Price Range 


235,156 33% 38%-26 


Company 
Aluminium Ltd 


Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe 


Standard Oil 
(New Jersey 


Standard Oil 
of California 


Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Co 


Hecht Co 
Simplicity Pattern 


240,000 24% 28Ye-17%e 


55,000 6014-4742 


40,000 61%8-43\4 


2,700 
31,000 
42,500 


4972-241 
42-22% 
2042-11% 


Vanadium Corp 
of -America 


Tishman Realty & 
Construction 


Amerada Petroleum 


55,000 40%-27 4/2 


100,000 23% 
11,500 10612 


2614-16 
1143-81 











at $33.37 a share. It followed that 
with 240,000 shares of Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe at $24.12. Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith passed 
off 2,700 shares of A&P at $482 a 
share. Goldman, Sachs followed up 
with 41,000 shares of Borg-Warner at 
$35.62. A. C. Allyn, and Kuhn, Loeb 
joined to dispose of 111,500 shares of 
Consolidated Foods at $22.62. Clark, 
Dodge and Alex Brown teamed to 
market 70,000 shares of R. J. Rey- 
nolds Tobacco at $86 a share. 

It looked to oldtimers like the big- 
gest batch of secondaries in history. 
In October alone secondaries toted up 
to some $26 million. Such a wave of 
secondaries is unquestionably a by- 
product of a strong and active mar- 
ket: in October of 1957, when the 
market was declining, secondaries 
added up to barely $4.5 million. 

Just where was all this stock 
coming from? The brokers involved 
generally won't say. It’s a_profes- 
sional secret. But it is no secret that 
most of the stock comes from port- 
folios or estates of large holders which 
have been waiting for a market 
strong enough to enable them to un- 
load large block without knocking 
the bottom out of stocks. 

Danger Signal. Because it takes 
active and rising markets to bring out 
secondaries in volume, does it follow, 
therefore, that a rash of secondaries 
means the market is nearing a top? 
Is each announcement of a secondary 
a bell tolling for the bull market? 

That conclusion does not necessari- 
ly follow. In many cases the sellers 
have long wanted to spread their eggs 
in more baskets. They knew that only 
a bullish, active market would enable 
them to do so. It may well happen 
that they will turn right around and 
reinvest in other securities. And, of 
course, the mere fact that the market 
can absorb stock in this volume and 
still continue to itself, a 
sign of strength. 


rise is, in 


RAILROADS 


PLAIN JANE’S 
DOWRY 


That old maid of the Big 
Board, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, was suddenly in 
demand last month. But not 
entirely for her own charms. 


“Love me for myself,” pleads the 
plain girl with the rich papa. But in 
real life, as in the old melodrama, it 
is rarely so simple. For as Jane 
Austen shrewdly remarked in Emma, 
if it is wise to marry for love, it is 
wiser far to marry for love and ad- 
vantage. 

“But What a Caboose!’ Wall Street, 
whose affections are always frankly 
mercenary, obviously ne2ded no such 
lesson last month. In a mild flirtation, 
one of the plainest Janes of US. 
railroading was getting an unexpected 
whirl. Yet if that venerable old maid 
of the Big Board, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad,* was suddenly in demand, it 
was not entirely for herself. Like any 
young man eying the main chance, 
Wall Street clearly had its eye on 
those family assets. 

Plain Jane Pennsy’s recommenda- 
tions were nothing more than a 
tidy portfolio suddenly remembered. 


Pennsylvania Railroad Co. Traded NYSE 
Current price: 1754. Price range (1958): high, 
1873; low, 1142. Dividend (1957): $1.25. Indi- 
cated 1958 payout: 0.25c. Earnings per share 
(1957): $2.23. Total assets: $2,991.0 million 
Ticker symbol: PA 


STOCKS IN BLOCKS | 


One accompaniment of any bull market 
is sale of stocks in large blocks. Such so- 
called secondary offerings tend to dry up 
when the market sinks, as in the second 
half of 1957, or when market activity 
diminishes. Since October, not only have 
the DJls risen to new heights, but the 
market has been extraordinarily active 
Result: offerings of secondaries have 
reached record levels. 
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"Tr valing i in November was heaviest of year 

but large number of holidays cut volume 


VEMAMIIAS 
Ce 


ON THE NORFOLK LINE: 
among the family assets 


Tucked away in the Pennsy’s strong- 
boxes, analysts recalled, are some 
2,397,284 shares of Norfolk & West- 
ern (a 42.6% interest), a 99.3% 
in the Wabash Railroad, 
million worth of Detroit, Toledo & 
Ironton securities, and a 43° claim 
on the Lehigh Valley Railroad. 

As the slide rule-bearing contingent 
in the Canyon figured it, no girl ever 
had a nicer dowry. Giving no value 
at all to the Pennsy as a railroad, its 
interest in the Norfolk & Western 
alone, according to the carrier’s own 
report, was worth $18.94 per Pennsy 
share—or slightly more than the 
highest price Pennsy common _ has 
commanded this year. By the same 
mathematics, the Pennsy’s Wabash 
holdings added up to another $12.53 a 
share; its Detroit, Toledo & Ironton 
securities to $3.24 per share; its Lehigh 
Valley holdings to $2.40 a share. In 
short, the Plain Jane price tag inves- 
tors were putting on the Pennsy itself 
last month, these rail analysts noted, 
represented less than half of the $37.11 
in net portfolio assets behind each 
share. Exclaimed one trader: “There 
may not be much pulling power up 
front, but what a caboose!” 

Low Bridge. Cabooses, however, do 
not move fiscal freight any more than 
plain faces move mercenary hearts 
As a railroad, Plain Jane Pennsy is 
still Plain Jane. With rail traffic off 
severely in 1958’s short-lived reces- 
sion, no railroad has lately been 
having a ball. But if there are any 
belles around now that better times 
are back, they are not the big Eastern 
roads, and certainly not the Pennsy. 
With revenues down $140.9 million, 
or 16.8° in the first ten months, for 
the Pennsy 1958 has been sheer dis- 
aster. Where the first of November a 
year ago found the road with a $21.3 
million profit, this year October de- 
parted leaving the Pennsy still $2.9 
million in the red. 

But for a pickup in Octobe 


interest 
some $21.1 


- it might 
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have been far worse. All in_ all, 
October earnings washed out some 
$4 million in accumulated. losses. And 
since November and December, re- 
covery aside, are traditionally big 
traffic months, it now looks as though 
the Pennsy- will squeak through the 
year with a small profit. Yet not 
since 1946, when the big road lost $4 
million, has the Pennsy so painfully 
inched under such a low bridge 

Still a Wallflower. Squeaking through 
has become a Pennsy habit since 
World War II—but never before by 
such a narrow margin. Probably only 
corporate pride prompted Pennsy to 
pay a token 25c dividend this year 
on its 13.2 million shares, its lowest 
payout in memory. To usually know- 
ing analysts it now looks as if the 
year’s earnings will just about cover 
the slim dividend. 

It was not always so. Once the 
Pennsy was one of the bluest of blue 
chips, and rare was the widow & 
orphan’s portfolio without some 
Pennsy holdings. Even today, in rail- 
roading, the Pennsy is still a power to 
reckon with. In sheer size (9,957 
miles of line, $2,991 million in assets) 
and respectability (101 years of un- 
broken dividends), the venerable, old 
road still shows 
dustry. 

But such glories are legacies from 
the past, and the Canyon is really 
only interested in another kind of 
legacy: earning power. Thus it was 
no surprise last month that whatever 
mild enthusiasm Wall Street mustered 
for the Pennsy had little to do with 
the old girl herself. As a railroad, 
Plain Jane is still a wallflower. For 
in sheer fiscal motive power the once- 
mighty Pennsy has blessed little of 
the kind of traction left these days 
that makes the grade with 
sional investors. 

But, as proved again last month, 
even the plainest Jane is never with- 
out something for her hope chest. If, 
that is, she also has a tidy dowry. 


its heels to its in- 


profes- 


AEROJET “REGULUS” MISSILE: 
tires were moving with i 
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‘months of 


RUBBER 


IN THE 
ROCKET’S WAKE 


Though overshadowed by its 

rocketeering offspring, Gen- 

eral Tire’s original business 

is currently doing very well 
indeed. 


As THE nations No. One commercial 
developer and maker of rocket mo- 
tors, Aerojet-General has been or- 
biting in the upper stratosphere of 
Wall Street’s over-the-counter mar- 
ket. Investors have bid it from just 
16 in 1953 to a high of 380 (before a 
10-for-1 split), at which price it com- 
manded a rarefied 42 times earnings 
In climbing, Aerojet-General swept 
along Big Board’s General Tire & 
Rubber Co.* in its wake. With 87°, 
of Aerojet’s 4.3 million shares locked 
away in the General Tire vaults, it 
was obvious to that what 
was good for Aerojet was also good 
for General Tire 

In fact it was possible to buy at 
certain price levels a share of General 
which also bought one of Aerojet, so 
that the investor in General was, in ef- 
fect, getting General’s tire and chemi- 
cal plants and its TV and radio stations 
for next to nothing. But the appar- 
ent hitch was that over the first nine 
1958 there was precious 
little to give investors confidence in 
General's earning power independent 
of Aerojet’s. Aerojet’s earnings were 
rising 30°,, while General's dropped 
37.6%, to $5.3 million. 

Inflating the Tire. Was Aerojet car- 
rying most of the weight? Anyone 
who jumped to that hasty conclusion 
was in for a real surprise last month 
From his Akron, Ohio office, General 
Vice President Michael G. O'Neil, 
one of the four sons of Chairman Wil- 
liam O'Neil, released some figures 
which seemed to show that General's 
other lines were carrying their weight 
very well indeed 

True, things had looked bad foi 
nine months. But the fourth quarte: 
had brought a resounding comeback 
Thus, said O’Neil, General probably 
compiled sales of $465 million for the 
fiscal year ended on November 30 
This would be a new record. More 
importantly, O’Neil added, General's 
fourth-quarter profits came to about 
69c a share, three fourths as much as 
the company had earned during the 
first nine months of fiscal 1958 


investors 


*General Tire & Rubber Co. Traded NYSE 
Current price: 44. Price range (1958): high 
4578; low, 2214. Dividend (1957): 67!2c. In- 
dicated 1958 payout: 70c plus 2°, stock. Earn- 
ings per share (1957): $2.12. Total assets 
$261.3 million. Ticker symbol: GY 


GENERAL’S MICHAEL O’NEIL: 


he sprang a surprise 


There was little doubt that Aerojet 
had helped. The subsidiary’s 
during fiscal 1958, O’Neil added, prob- 
ably would climb to a record $210 
million, profits to a new high of $5 
million. “October was the best month 
in Aerojet’s history,” enthused O'Neil 
“Earnings,” he added 


sales 


“should con 
tinue to climb.” 

All in all, Aerojet would provide a 
probable half of General's $1.60 pe: 
But, O'Neil, 
General had been making some gains 
on its own. Fo 


share earnings said 


years, General had 
been the only one of the Big Five of 
rubber without direct sales to De 

troit’s carmakers. Bill O'Neil finally 
got on the Detroit bandwagon in 
1955 by snagging a Motors 
contract for original equipment tires 
On top of this, 1958 
original sales to 


General 


when 
Detroit 
lagged, replacement tire sales boomed 
make-do 
And replacement 
sales are still the backbone of 


eral's 


during 
equipment 
as Americans decided to 
with their old cars 
Gen 
business 
Americans were buying replace 
Gen- 


and 


ment tires so tast, in fact, that 
Akron 
running 
This despite the fact 


eral’s tire factories at 


Waco, 


capacity 


close to 
that 
turn down in the 
likely,” crowed 
1959 fiscal 
have to start expand- 


build at 


Texas, were 
tire sales usually 
fall “It 
O'Neil, “that in the 
we will eithe 
ing existing tire plants on 


seems 


Veal 


entirely new plant.” 

Of Plants & Plastics. Nor were tires 
the only non-Aerojet line 
showing gains for General 


that was 
As O'Neil 
was careful to spell out, General's 
non-automotive plastics business had 
taken a turn for the better. It had 
also been able to cut the losses sus- 
tained by its RKO-Teleradio Pictures 
subsidiary 

Rockets, it 
the only thing getting off the ground 
at General. Predicted O'Neil: “Gen- 
eral’s profits during 1959 will be the 
best in the company’s history.” 


seemed, would not be 





BUILDING MATERIALS 





OWEN 
CHEATHAM’S 
GOLDEN GREEN 


Wall Street gasped when 
$58.8-million Georgia-Pacific 
went $145 million into debt. 
Now they are gasping at the 
rich cash flow produced 
from the borrowed money. 


Wa. Street long ago became blasé 
about mergers and corporate acquisi- 
tions. But in 1956, when Owen 
Cheatham’s middling-sized Georgia- 
Pacific Corp,” went out and bought 
two sprawling lumber companies, The 
Street sat up and took notice. Port- 
land, Oregon-based Georgia-Pacific, 
whose assets then totaled just $58.8 
million, was spending some $145 mil- 
lion for its acquisitions, and, horror of 
horrors, it was paying for them al- 
most entirely with borrowed money. 
At best it looked like a reckless pyra- 
miding of debt. At worst it reminded 
some appalled moneymen of the kind 
of expansion on dangerously thin 
equity that marked 1929. 

Self-Liquidation. As it turned out it 
was neither of these. Owen Cheat- 
ham had merely seen something that 
competitors had not. He had discov- 
ered that banks and insurance com- 
panies could be persuaded to treat 
timberlands as self-liquidating assets. 
In other words, that they would lend 
most of the purchase price, per- 
mit repayment of principal and in- 
terest out of the proceeds of the 
timber as it was cut. It was a familiar 
story in oil but no major company 
had thought of financing timber assets 
in the same way. “Why not?” Cheat- 
ham asked. “Timber—good, well lo- 
cated timber, that is—is green gold. 
It is better than money in the bank.” 

While heads wagged and tongues 
clucked, Cheatham doggedly pursued 
his policy of buying timber lands. 
raising most of the purchase price by 
loans made on the collateral of the 
timber itself. By the end of last year, 
Cheatham had acquired more than 12 
billion board feet of timber, includ- 
ing 10°, of the U.S.’ dwindling stands 
of redwood. 

Georgia-Pacific, having long since 
passed its old rival, U.S. Plywood, in 
timber holdings, now ranks among the 
six largest corporate timber owners 
in the U.S. Of the total cost, Cheat- 


*Georgia-Pacific Corp. Traded NYSE. Cur- 
rent price: 4614. Price range (1958): high, 
48'4; low 265,. Dividend (1957): $1 plus 8% 
stock. Indicated 1958 payout: $1 plus 8% 
stock. Earnings per share (1957): $2.49. Total 
assets: $212.1 million. Ticker symbol: GXP 


Millions of Dollars 





WOODLAND GROWTH 


As Georgia-Pacific Corp. in- 
creased its ownership of the 
woodlands vital to its plywood 
production, its cash flow rose 
even faster than its booming 
sales. 
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ham raised no less than $160 million 
by borrowing, only $25 million from 
the sale of additional equity stock. 

A Necessary Gamble. When he was 
finished, Georgia-Pacific’s balance 
sheet looked topheavy indeed. Total 
debt stood at $137 million, total com- 
mon equity at just $47 million. But 
Owen Cheatham had scored a big leg 
up on his more conservative competi- 
tors. Prior to Cheatham’s timber 
buying spree, Georgia-Pacific had 
been simply a large manufacturer of 
fir plywood. It was a growing busi- 
ness but one terribly at the mercy of 
fluctuating plywood prices. When 
plywood prices would fall, Georgia- 
Pacific would have no way of passing 
on the loss, since owners of timber, 
secure in possession of a prized natu- 
ral resource, simply would not cut 


their prices. Result: a decline in 


GEORGIA-PACIFIC’S CHEATHAM: 
timber goes on forever 


Georgia-Pacific’s earnings from $3.9 
million in prosperous 1950 to just 
$1.2 million in the depressed plywood 
markets of 1953. “We simply couldn’t 
buy timber at reasonable prices,” 
complained Cheatham. 

The only way out, Cheatham right- 
ly reasoned, was to own his own tim- 
ber. Then, however profitless the 
sale of fir plywood might become, he 
could still profit from the price of the 
peeler logs that go into making the 
plywood. “We couldn’t afford hand 
to mouth purchase of the timber.” 
said he, “and we had to have it. So 
we arranged self-liquidating deals, 
assuring our supplies in perpetuity.’ 
Cheatham had taken an unavoidabk 
gamble. 

Fast Flow. It worked. By 1957, de- 
spite the recession, Georgia-Pacific’s 
net had climbed to $2.49 a share, even 
though plywood prices remained de- 
pressed. For Georgia-Pacific 
now predominantly a_ timber 
pany, with a large plywood oper- 
ation at one end.+ Even more im- 
pressive was the transformation in 
Georgia-Pacific’s cash flow. From 
just $1.75 a common share in 1953, it 
soared last year to $4.03 a share, de- 
spite a 200.1% increase in the number 
of common shares outstanding. 

But it was not until last month that 
the full benefit of Cheatham’s policy 
finally became apparent. With tim- 
ber and plywood prices rising almost 
for the first time since Georgia- 
Pacific had made its huge forest in- 
vestments, the money was rolling in 
as never before. For the third quar- 
ter, Cheatham announced, Georgia- 
Pacific’s sales hit a record $40.8 mil- 
lion. Its earnings had sailed to a 
record 78c a share, bringing nine- 
month net to $1.90 and all but can- 
celling out the moderate decline of 
the first two quarters. 

Perpetual Assets. But best of all 
was the increase in cash flow, the real 
measure of Georgia-Pacific’s ability 
to handle its huge debt. Cash flow 
rose to $22 million for the nine 
months. That was more than Geor- 
gia-Pacific’s total assets in 1954 and 
was enough to pay off its entire debt 
years ahead of schedule (1976) even 
if cash dividends continued at the 
current $1 rate. 

And as cash flow washes away the 
debt, Georgia-Pacific stockholders 
have yet another comfort: thanks to 
tree farming, the practice by which a 
new tree is planted to replace each 
one cut, payment of the debt will not 
deplete the company’s basic asset 
“Debt,” says Cheatham, “gets paid off 
by the harvest, but the carefully main- 
tained timberland goes on forever.” 


was 
com- 


+Cheatham also put Georgia-Pacific in the 
paper business; it now operates a 250-ton-a- 
day paper mill 
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RETAILING 


PROFIT 
INSURANCE 


Tails have a way of ultimately 
wagging dogs. Even Sears, 
Roebuck, some think, may 
one day have that experience. 


Back in 1931, then-president Robert 
E. Wood suggested a likely sideline 
for big Sears, Roebuck & Co.* If 
Sears could sell tires and batteries, 
why not auto insurance as well? An- 
swer: it could, and does. 

The Tail & The Dog. Yet in all the 
years since, Allstate Insurance has 
been generally ranked in Wall Street 
as a mere Sears sideline. A good 
idea, but just a tail on the corporate 
dog. 

Last month, however, Wall Street 
had occasion to consider just how big 
that tail had become. Its signal was 
the report of Sears’ chairman, Fowler 
B. McConnell, on the company’s first 
nine months. Net earnings, he re- 
vealed, had slipped slightly from last 
year’s $1.44 per share to just $1.40. 
Yet, predicted McConnell, “profits for 
the year will equal or exceed 
1957's.” 

How so? Well, one thing McCon- 
nell was counting on, it turned out, 
was a tidy contribution of profit by 
Allstate itself. Last year, although 
auto casualty insurance underwriters 
fared ill generally, Allstate contrib- 
uted 7.le out of every $1 Sears 
earned—or better than $11 million of 
the parent company’s $161.1 million 
net. This year, however, with under- 
writing profits generally on the up- 
swing, Allstate is tabbed really to 
come into its own. Of Sears’ entire 
$160-odd million profit, Allstate is 
expected to contribute a tidy 12°, or 
over $19 million. 

The moral is obvious: far from be- 
ing a mere caudal appendage on the 
corporate body, Allstate has turned 
out to be quite a potent tail indeed 
For in this recession year, Sears’ in- 
business has turned out to 
be something of a profit insurance 
policy for Sears itself 

Premiums & Prospects. That Allstate 
has grown mightily is no news. But 
just how far and how fast is, at least 
to many Wall Streeters. The facts: 
in just ten years, its premiums have 
bloomed from $22 million (in 1947) 
to $313 million (in 1957). In the 
process, Allstate has become the na- 


surance 


Sears. Roebuck & Co 
rent price: 363,. Price 
3734; low, 25. Dividend 
cated 1958 payout: $1.10. Earnings per share 
1957): $2.15. Total assets: $1.578.2 million 
Ticker symbol: S 


Traded NYSE. Cur 
range (1958): high, 
(1957): $1.10. Indi- 
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“states 


tion’s second-largest writer of 
insurance, its seventh-largest 
casualty company. 

It is also one of the most profitable 
ones. Last year it was one of the 
few large-property insurance under- 
writers to show any substantial profit. 
Moreover, while its ten-year loss ratio 
is 3.4¢, higher than all other stock- 
holder insurance companies’, its ex- 
pense ratio is but 26.1% vs. 37.1% for 
the competition. Result: a sparkling 
12.3, profit margin—7.6° higher than 
the other underwriters’. 

What is Allstate’s secret? One 
such, of course, is the Sears name and 
the Sears retail-counter sales tech- 
nique. But as Allstate’s President 
Judson B. Branch, 52, sees it, All- 
state’s main asset boils down to an- 
other good old Sears, Roebuck spe- 


auto 


fire & 


farnings per Share : a= 

| 

| PREMIUM PROFITS 
For more than 20 years, earnings of Sears 
Roebuck & Co., world’s largest retailer of 
general meschondise, have risen at an 
annual compounded rate of 10%. A 
prime reason: the phenomenal growth 
of the company’s wholly owned subsidi 
ary, Allstate Insurance, which made 
money even in 1956-57, when practically 
every other big underwriter showed a loss 
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cialty: price. On average, Allstate 
premiums are set 20° below the typi- 
cal bureau or agency Main 
source of the saving: the economics of 
selling Allstate policies in Sears stores 
by Sears salesman. 

Hardly than a year ago 
Branch applying the same 
premium-reducing technique to an- 
other major 
cies. In 


rate 


more 
began 


insurance item 
the 
has barely got 


life poli- 
Allstate 


complicated 


months since, 
started: 
negotiations are 


it licensed to do 


necessary to get 
business in many 
Just the same, Allstate 
more than $60 million in 
non-participating ordinary life insur- 
Still in 
group life policies, prob- 
industry's 


has 
written 


ance in those twelve months 
the offing: 
ably the 
type ot! 


fastest growing 


insurance 


“price? 


From Little Acorns. All of which set 
analysts at the brokerage house of 
McDonnell & Co. to doing some fancy 
speculating last month. “The source 
of Sears’ earnings in the future,” haz- 
arded McDonnell Analysts William 
O’Connor and Fred Farwell, “may be 
quite different from past experience 
It is important to that 
Sears was 45 years old when it 
opened its first retail store, 77 years 
old when it sold its first ordinary life 
insurance policy.” Thei 
clusion: “When Sears 
age, Allstate 
its largest division.” 


remember 


radical con- 
reaches 100 
Life 


years of might be 


If so, some dog! And some tail! 


STOCKHOLDERS 


SOMETHING 
AT STAKE 


When workers own stock, 
many believe, what's good 
for the company is apt to 
mean a lot more. Here's 
some confirmation. 





Facep with a strike some years ago, 
U.S. Steel's then-president Benjamin 
Fairless 
Did the 


believe 


made a startling proposal 
United Steelworkers 
there were no 


pocketbook? 
just 


really 
the 
then 


com- 


limits to 
Why 
buy up the 
a bargain at the going market 
A radical idea, perhaps, but 
as Fairless showed, well within the 
workers’ But ownership, as 


corporate 
didn’t they 
pany 


means 
Fairless had thus sharply pointed out, 
also has its 


headaches, and he 


never taken up on it 


Was 


Many another businessman besides 
wide! 
stock ownership by employees. When 
workers own stock, the argument 
they likely to see 
through a more 


glasses 


Fairless has long plumped for 


goes, are things 
practical 
the 
between what’s best for the company 


But 


employee 


pair ol 


recognize close parallel 


and what's best for themselves 
for all 
stock 


gotten off the ground 


managers hopes, 


plans have never really eve: 


Last month, though, there was new 
evidence that the basic idea is sound 
enough. At Lake Central Airlines 

group of walked off 
their jobs over a wage dispute. O) 
dinarily that be the 
a mass exodus in sympathy with the 
strikers. Not so at Lake Central, 65 

of whose stock is held by 
pilots, who 


stewardesses 


would signal for 


common 
The 
own about 25° of the issue, just kept 
flying As one of them explained it 
“It would be like striking 
We couldn't 


employees alone 


against 


ourselves win.” 





CHEMICALS 


DIAL—BY A 
LENGTH 


Union Carbide’s Morse Dial 
won his big bet by a big mar- 
gin last month. 
CorPoRATIONS, at least proper ones, 
never gamble; they take calculated 
risks. But it often comes to the same 
thing. “You cannot,” Union Carbide 
Corp.* Chairman Morse G. Dial ad- 
mits, “build a new plant to produce a 
new product which you hope to sell 
at a profit without taking a risk.” A 

calculated risk, of course. 

Last month chemical executive Dial 
won through on a whopper of a “cal- 
culated risk” of his own. The world’s 
second ranking chemical company 
had been in the midst of one of the 
greatest expansion programs ever 
undertaken by a single company when 
the recession struck. Carbide spent 
$191 million in 1957 alone and Dials 
planners forecast that, if the program 
proceeded without interruption, out- 
lays in 1958 would come to a whop- 
ping $150 million. 

But it was a question of cash. 
Union Carbide’s great depreciation 
and amortization allowances, which in 
1957 came to $120 million, could, Dial 
knew, be relied upon to cover most of 
the expenditure. Net profit and cash 
reserves would have to cover the rest. 
It could, that is, were it not for com- 
mon dividends. But out of net Dial 
knew he must provide $27 million to 
cover the quarterly dividend on each 
of his more than 30 million shares. 

Three Dismal Choices. It needed no 
special insight to see that a fall in 
profits would present him with three 
choices. He could cut his capital 
spending, cut his dividend or dig into 
his cash balances. Carbide went into 
1957 with $165 million cash on hand, 
the recession had cut final-quarter 
earnings sharply and Dial had to dip 
into cash to the extent of $100 million 
to make ends meet on his expansion 
program. 

So only a few tens of millions 
stood between Dial and two humili- 
ating choices. Dial decided to sweat 
out the recession, refused to cut either 
his dividend or his expansion pro- 
gram. Things began to look bad when 
Dial saw his first-quarter earnings 
drop a steep 36% to 76c a share. 

But Dial decided to gamble on the 
recession being a short one. “It is 
our conviction,’ said he, “that this 


*Union Carbide Corp. Traded NYSE 
rent price: 11742. Price range (1958) 
12034; low, 837%. Dividend (1957): 
cated 1958 payout: $3.60 
(1957): $4.45. Total assets 
Ticker symbol: UK 


Cur- 
high, 
$3.60. Indi- 


$1,456.4 million 


26 


Earnings per share 


UNION CARBIDE’S DIAL: 
his horse came in 


is a short-term economic correction 
to be measured in months rather than 
in years. Plant expansion totaling ap- 
proximately $150 million during 1958 
will proceed.” It did. 

Flash from Steel. Dial was deter- 
mined not to scale down his expan- 
sion program. A plant expansion pro- 
gram, particularly in the complex 
chemical industry, is not something 
that can be turned off like a faucet. 
Furthermore, growth is the very life- 
blood of Union Carbide. In: recent 
years the company has averaged three 
new products a month. “During 1957,” 
said Dial, “approximately one third of 
our total sales and almost one half 
of our net income came from prod- 
ucts developed in the past 15 years.” 

But a dollar is a dollar. When Car- 
bide’s second-quarter earnings barely 
equaled the dividend, Wall Street be- 
gan to wonder how long Dial would 
be able to support both the dividend 
and expansion out of cash balances. 

Dial did not wonder, however. He 
had sighted the upturn. In May and 
June the steel industry began to show 


. 
Calculated Risk 
For an uncomfortable three months 
giant Union Carbide was paying out 
more than it was earning. But Chair- 
man Dial guessed that the recession 
would soon end, refused to cut the 
dividend. Events proved him right 
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signs of recovery and in July it took 
a definite upturn. This had an im- 
mediate effect on Carbide’s sales of 
ferroalloys and electrodes which had 
been mainly responsible for the drop 
in half-year sales from $690 million in 
1957 to $588 million in the first half 
of 1958. 

By August the upturn had ceased to 
be speculation and virtually every 
section of the industry was confirm- 
ing the recovery. Last month, on a 
16% rise in sales from the second 
quarter, Carbide’s earnings rose 28°; 
to $1.25 a share—2c a share more than 
1957’s third quarter. Nine months 
earnings of $2.81 had fully covered 
the dividend and left something to 
spare for paying expansion bills 
Dia}’s directors indicated that the 
dividend for the full year will equal 
last year’s record $3.60. 

Gamble, or calculated risk, or what- 
ever else Morse Dial might call his 
1958 race with the recession, it was 
clearly apparent to Wall Street last 
month that he had won it. 


METALS 


JACK & THE 
BEANSTALK 


What Uncle Sam giveth, he 
has a way of suddenly taking 
away. That’s the story of last 
month’s bad news for am- 
bitious Foote Mineral. 


Wuat happens to a growth company 
when its. beanstalk is suddenly 
chopped out from under it? Last 
month the 5,000-odd shareholders in 
Philadelphia’s Foote Mineral Co.* 
(total assets: $17.6 million) were in 
the way of finding out. To Foote’s 
Chairman Gordon H. Chambers had 
just come as depressing a “Dear 
John” letter as any G.I. ever got. Once 
Foote Mineral’s contract to supply the 
Atomic Energy Commission with lith- 
ium chemicals expires next May, the 
letter said, it will not be renewed. 
Thus, at one stroke, Foote faced the 
loss of almost 40% of its $25-million 
annual sales. 

Glamour in Reverse. In that 
quick blow was ended, for the time 
at least, one of the most rousing 
success stories in recent industrial 
annals. Some half dozen years ago. 
Foote was just another outfit to Wall 
Street’s cognoscenti, with little in the 
way of glamour to recommend it. 


one 


*Foote Mineral Co. Traded NYSE. Current 
yrice: 395,. Price range (1958): high, 523s; 
ow, 3514. Dividend (1957) : 80c plus 2% stock 
Indicated 1958 payout: 80c plus 2% stock 
Earnings per share (1957) : $1. Total assets 
$17.6 million. Ticker symbol: FTE 
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Then word seeped out that the AEC 
was eagerly snapping up all the 
lithium it could get, allegedly for use 
in the H-bomb. Suddenly Foote, with 
a 50-year open-pit supply of the 
metal, looked glamourous indeed. Es- 
pecially since the AEC was de- 
termined to stockpile the metal, and 
would contract for virtually all of 
Foote’s production. Beguiled by such 
prospects, investors bid up FTE from 
3% (adjusted) to a 1957 high of 61%. 
But by last month the shock of Foote’s 
“Dear John” letter sent it tumbling 
again, for a loss of some 21% in just 
nine days. 

Just what was behind the AEC’s 
decision not to renew Foote’s contract 
was not too clear. One possibility 
was the increased chances for a 
halt to H-bomb testing. Another was 
a decision to reduce lithium stock- 
piling. And not insignificant was the 
advent on the AEC of a new chair- 
man with a penchant for purchase-as- 
you-go management. 

Foote is not likely to be alone in its 
sharp setback. Lithium Corp.’s hush- 
hush contract with the AEC, covering 
an estimated $5-$6 million in annual 
sales, expires a year from now. Ameri- 
can Potash & Chemical, the nation’s 
No. Three producer (estimated annual 
contract sales: $3-$4 million), will face 
its reckoning in May, 1960. But Foote 
will be by far the largest—as well as 
earliest—loser. 

Money in the Bank. On the face of 
it, Foote’s “Dear John” letter prob- 
ably read worse than the facts war- 
ranted. For Foote is still likely to sell 
some lithium to the AEC, and the 
contract may even be resuscitated. 

But the glamour will be gone. “We 
are still hoping,” sighed Gordon 
Chambers last month, “that the Com- 
mission will change its mind again 
and make some kind of continuing 
arrangement with us. But it would 
not be as profitable.” All of which 
only pointed again at how profitable 
Foote’s sales had become. Against a 
1947-49 average profit margin of 8.6%, 
its average margin in 1955-57 was a 
stunning 25.1%. But that is only part 
of the story. Since 1953, Foote has 
plowed even more into its depreciation 
account than it has brought down to 
net income. 

It is not likely that Gordon 
Chambers will soon see that kind of 
cash flow again. Says he: “Even if 
the AEC extends our contract, it will 
probably knock out the depreciation 
element. As a result, our book profit 
would not be hit nearly as hard as 
our cash flow.” 

And if Not? Supposing, however, 
the AEC does not renew, what then? 
“Frankly,” confesses Chambers, “I 
just don’t know. At the very least, it 
looks like a bad second half in 1959, 
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FOOTE MINERAL’S CHAMBERS: 
the glamour is gone 


spilling well over into 1960. You just 
can’t expect to get enough non-mili- 
tary customers to make up the loss 
that quickly.” 

Yet if his “Dear John” dismayed 
Chambers, it did not leave him deso- 
late. “We have got plenty of fat on 
our bones,” he says. For onc thing, he 
notes, use of lithium in commercial 
metallurgy is growing fast. For an- 
other, Foote’s joint venture with 
Hooker Chemical Corp. in solid rocx- 
et fuels is showing “great promise.” 

Chambers also has another potent 
string to his bow: the manganese 
Foote sells to steelmakers, accounting 
for 30°. of its gross. No glamour item 
like lithium, manganese is still a lively 
item with steel production apparently 
strongly on the up and up again. If 
the demand turns out to be there, says 
Chambers, Foote will get its share of 
the business. “Remember,” says he, 
“we are the nation’s biggest producer 
of electrolytic manganese. Why our 
capacity and sales are twice Union 
Carbide’s!” 

Nevertheless, nothing can quite sub- 
stitute for the jack lithium made, and 
nothing can take the place of that 
beanstalk. 


A 


CARPETS 


CLEAN SWEEP 
AT MOHASCO 


left Mohasco  In- 
dustries with an awkward 
name and plenty of dirt 
under the rug. Now most of 
the embarrassment has been 
swept away. 


Merger 


Wuat other industries know as the 
1958 recession is just an episode in 
the bitter annals of the nation’s No 
One carpetmaker. For Mohasco In- 
dustries,* born three years ago out of 
Mohawk Carpet Mills and Alexan- 
der Smith, Inc., the right word is de- 
pression, and it has been around a 
long time. Ever since 1951, the car- 
pet weaving industry has been in 
trouble, and Mohasco not least of all 

Something to Celebrate. In those 
circumstances, Mohasco has not been 
inclined to roll out the red carpet and 
celebrate in a long time. But 
month there was indeed something 
to celebrate. As Mohasco’s President 
Herbert L. Shuttleworth II, 45, put it 
“We are finally beginning to look like 
a carpet mill.” 

It was not merely a matter of ap- 
pearances. For last month Shuttle- 
worth succeeded in accomplishing 
something that has been on his mind 
for three long years. 


last 


Manning his 
corporate broom, he cleaned up $1.2 
million in accumulated 
Mohasco’s two preferred stock series, 
initiated the first dividend 
(5c quarterly, 5c extra) stockholders 
have since Mohawk 
string ran out in 1955, 
Smith’s in 1951. The 


the thing caught some 


arrears on 
common 
seen Carpet’s 
Alexander 


swiftness of 
investors by 


*Mohasco Industries, Inc. Traded NYSF 
Current price: 12%,. Price range (1958 higt 
1315; low, 454. Dividend (1957): none. Indi 
cated 1958 payout: 10c. Earnings per share 
(1957): 96c. Total assets: $93.5 million: Ticke) 
symbol: MOH 


ate 


FOOTE MINERAL LITHIUM MINING (KINGS MT., N.C.): 


cash flow will never be the same 





surprise, but they should have 
known better. “We swore from the 
very start,” said Herb Shuttleworth, 
“that we intended to pay off our ar- 
rears and begin on the common. Now 
we have done it.” 

Dirt on the Rug. Less than three 
years ago, all this had hardly seemed 
likely. For what Shuttleworth had 
inherited in the merger was anything 
but reassuring: topheavy inventories, 
totaling $44 million, much of which 
was barely saleable; $29.5 million in 
bank debt; and thin $28 million in 
working capital for a company doing 
over $100 million in sales. 

With that kind of dirt on the rug, 
Mohasco’s fiscal housekeeping was 
hardly the kind to rate high with Wall 
Street. But since then things have 
changed a good deal, as Mohasco’s 
report last month for the year’s first 
nine months showed. Not only were 
inventories down to workable size 
($29.6 million), but for once they 
were “live stock.” Working capital 
had risen smartly to $35 million. But 
best of all, its biggest burden was off 
Mohasco’s corporate back: Shuttle- 
worth had managed to pare his car- 
petmaker’s bank debt to an easy $3.8 
million. Crowed he: “Paying off our 
arrears may have sounded far- 
fetched when we owed $29.5 million. 
But not when we owe only barely 
more than $3 million. Why our cash 
position alone is $3.2 million, so pay- 
ing off $1 million in arrears is no 
longer any problem.” 

Back in Business. But there were 
other signs that Mohasco was clearly 
back in business as a carpetmaker. 
To be sure, sales for the nine months 
were off better than $10 million (to 
$64 million), but for once they rep- 
resented profitable business. For, 
despite lower sales, earnings were ac- 
tually up a big 80% from 56c to $1.01 
per share. 

One major plus factor in this show- 
ing was a handy 20% drop in wool 
costs in the September quarter. An- 


CARPET-MAKING AT MOHASCO PLANT 


MOHASCO’S SHUTTLEWORTH: 
he has no regrets 


other was a lively rebound of carpet 
sales from the recession. Explains 
Shuttleworth: “The turndown in car- 
pets actually started in April last 
year, so we took our licking early. 
But now our industry shows signs of 
picking up faster than the rest of the 
economy.” One big result: a lively 
rise in third-quarter profit margins, 
from 2.8% a year ago to 6.7%. 

Ahead of the Game. But in one 
sense, one of Mohasco’s residual as- 
sets from its years of ills is likely to 
be swept under the rug of history: 
its $15.5 million tax shelter for 1958. 
Earnings are sure to fall far short of 
that amount. 

Shuttleworth, however, has no re- 
grets about that. “Frankly,” he says, 
“we have always looked with a fishy 
eye on deals aimed only at offsetting 
our tax loss credits. We would far 
rather let our credits expire than use 
them to buy new headaches for our- 
selves in a business we don’t know 
anything about.” 

Adds he: “We are already ahead of 


the game now.” 


“finally beginning to look like a carpet mill” 
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OUT OF 
THE DEPTHS 


Once written off as a sick 

company in an invalid in- 

dustry, Peabody Coal is today 
hale and hearty. 


Wen the three Kelce brothers merged 
their Sinclair Coal with the Peabody 
Coal Co.* in 1955, the outlook seemed 
as black as their own pits. The second 
largest company in bituminous coal, 
Peabody had stopped paying dividends 
two years before and was barely eking 
out a living after a loss in 1953. 

But what might have seemed an 
invitation to disaster to some, seemed 
a ticket to opportunity for the Kelces. 
Merl C. Kelce, who eventually be- 
came president, was convinced the 
mines could be made to pay. “I’ve 
spent all my life in mining,” says he, 
“and my father and grandfather be- 
fore me were miners. I knew what 
had to be done to save Peabody.” 

The Turn-Around. Kelce did what 
had to be done. At his St. Louis, 
Missouri office last month, President 
Kelce had good reason to be satisfied 
with the results. During 1958, he ad- 
mitted, sales probably would run 13% 
below last year’s volume of $104.6 
million. But on the far more impor- 
tant score of profits, Peabody was no 
longer a sick company. Operating 
profits, he said, would top the $8.7 
million that Peabody earned last year, 
by between 13% and 14%. That would 
mean a probable net of some $1 a 
share, a healthy boost from the 50c 
of Peabody’s last pre-Kelce year. 

The Sinclair merger actually had 
been the poker which Kelce used to 
stir the Peabody ashes to their present 
flame. Kelce shut down Peabody’s 
Number Seventeen, its massive but 
high-cost underground mine. Though 
he continued working Peabody’s 
famed, underground Number Ten, 
Kelce switched to taking most of his 
coal from highly efficient strip mines 
that either belonged to Sinclair o1 
were developed after the merger 
“We're 75° strip mining today,” says 
he. “That’s a lot more efficient.” 

The costs between 
mining strip and underground dig- 
gings made all the difference for Pea- 
body this year. Its profit on an average 
ton of coal came to 38c in the first nine 
months of 1958, up from 34c a ton last 
year and 28c in 1956. 


difference in 


*Peabody Coal Co. Traded NYSE. Current 
price 1414. Price range (1958): high, 1554; 
low, 7!2. Dividend (1957): none. Indicated 
1958 payout: 40c. Earnings per share (1957) 
$1.07. Total assets: $134.3 million. Ticker sym- 
bol: PDY 
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Of Cuts & Costs. Kelce also cut 
down on the unprofitable practice of 
buying coal from outside producers 
for re-sale to Peabody customers. 
Over the first ten months of the year, 
he slashed his outside buying from 
2.4 million tons in 1957 to 784,000 tons. 
This reduced Peabody’s volume but 
the reduction was in a kind of volume 
that added little to company profits. 
“Glad to see it go,” says Kelce. 

Some of Kelce’s other cost-cutting 
proved at least temporarily expensive. 
During 1958 Kelce had consolidated 
Peabody’s Chicago and Kansas City 
offices and moved them both to St. 
Louis. Together with the other cost- 
cutters, the move meant that Kelce 
had to charge off between $400,000 
and $500,000 in non-recurring ex- 
penses against earnings this year. 
Nevertheless, Kelce was feeling no 
financial pain. “By the end of this 
year,” said he confidently, “we will 
have cleared up all such expenses.” 

Change in Spots? As far as Wall 
Street could see, Peabody also was 
benefiting from the fact that coal was 
an industry in a state of change. For 
one thing, it no longer was the vast 
collection of small, inefficiently man- 
aged companies it once had been. Last 
year the fifteen largest producers with 
stock in public hands accounted for a 
fat 32° of the nation’s total coal out- 
put, vs. 18% some ten years ago and 
15% in 1941. 

Nor was that the only change in the 
usually gloomy coal picture. As natu- 
ral gas and oil keep rising in price, 
coal gradually has been coming back 
as a competitive fuel. Over the past 
five years, in fact, it has been the 
chosen fuel in more new plant capaci- 
ty than either gas or oil. 

Merl Kelce, moregver, had an ad- 
vantage in fueling those plants that 
few coalmen, or even oilmen or gas- 
men, could boast. No less than 60% 
of Peabody’s 2.6 billion tons of re- 
serves are located near the cheap 
transportation of inland waterways. 
So Peabody’s coal was even more 
competitive than most, particularly to 
the cost-conscious Midwestern utili- 
ties who take 69° of its output. 

Enter John L. Lewis. Nor was Kelce 
particularly alarmed about the wage 
talks going on between the mine 
operators and union leader John L. 
Lewis. “After all,” says Kelce, “the 
miners have had no wage boost in 
two During that time we've 
posted no price rise. Any wage in- 
crease to the miners will be offset by 
price rises.” 

But was Kelce only whistling in the 
dark? He did not sound like a man 
who was. Observed he: “I feel very 
good about next year, and if we don’t 
run into another recession our earn- 
ings should be better than this year’s.” 


years. 
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PEABODY MINE NO. TEN (PAWNEE, ILLINOIS): 


RAILROADS 


A PROPHET 
TOO CAUTIOUS 


Twice in a row the Santa Fe’s 
Ernest Marsh guessed wrong 
about his 1958 earnings. But 
stockholders arent peeved 
—both guesses were too low. 





AS RECENTLY as mid-year, the nation’s 
railroads were groping in an atmos- 
phere of gloom. Even such blue chip 
roads as the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe* seemed to be in trouble. 
Santa Fe earnings for the first quarte1 
had come to a bare 23c a share, less 
than half those of the year before 
President Ernest Sterling Marsh was 
not very cheerful. He predicted that 


*Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. Traded 


NYSE. Current price: 27!2. Price range 
(1958) : high, 2814; low, 17's. Dividend (1957) 
$1.35. Indicated 1958 payout: $1.45. Earnings 
per share (1957) 2.30. Total assets: $1,548 
million. Ticker symbol: SF 


Common Share Earnings 


UNWARRANTE 
GLOOM 


In September and again in October, 
President Ernest Marsh of the Santo 
Fe warned stockholders that 1958's 
net would drop 7% to 10°% below 
1957's. But by last month it was clear 
he had grossly miscalculated and 
that the railroad would better lost 
year’s figure by a respectable 
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1958 (est.) 


for new plant, the chosen fuel 


the road’s net for 1958 would decline 
“around 10%.” This would mark the 
third straight annual drop for the 
Santa Fe, bring profits to the lowest 
level since the $1.81 a share of 1949. 

But the summer produced a bumper 
grain crop, and a truck strike in the 
road’s Far West area diverted some 
extra traffic to the Santa Fe. Things 
began to pick up, but Marsh, an ac- 
countant by training, was still cau- 
tious. “Net income,” said he, “may fall 
short of the $61.9 million level of 1957 
by as much as 7% or 8%.” 

From then on things began to pick 
up even faster. So much did traffic 
improve in September, October and 
November that Santa Fe earnings 
caught up with 1957’s and passed 
them. Even Mars} was surprised. Said 
he: “Fourth-quarter business has im- 
proved beyond our earlier expecta- 
tions.” Letting money speak more 
eloquently than Marsh’s words, Santa 
Fe directors declared a 25c year-end 
extra, 5c more than last year, which 
brought total dividends for the year 
to $1.45 vs. $1.35 for 1957 

His earlier forebodings notwith- 
standing, Marsh was now all but cer- 
tain that 1958 would break the Santa 
Fe’s jinx. Ever since 1955, the Santa 
Fe, plagued by poor grain 
and allowables 


harvests 
reduced from its oil 
lands, had been in an earnings decline 
(see chart). Wall Street now was bet- 
ting that the Santa Fe would earn at 
least $2.50 per share for 1958, almost 
10°, better than 1957 

“I want to apologize,” smiled Ernest 
Marsh last month, “for my earlier 
predictions. At the time they seemed 
Santa Fe stockholders 
needed no apologies. They could even 
draw from his 
about 


correct.” 


comfort prediction 
the immediate future. “We 
think,” says he, “that business condi- 
tions will show a continuous improve- 
ment on a modest scale into 1959.” If 
his forecast for 1959 turns out to be 
as much of an understatement as in 
1958, it could be a good year indeed 


ev 
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SHERWIN-WILLIAMS PAINT LABORATORY (GARLAND, TEXAS): 


BUILDING MATERIALS 


CLEVELAND 
CONSERVATIVE 


Sherwin-Williams paints its 
corporate character in solid 
but subdued tones. 





CLeveLAND’s Sherwin-Williams Co.” 
has never been much for publicity. 
Nor has it had much use for the cur- 
rent corporate fad of diversification 
In fact, it has gone out of its way to 
avoid both. But if Sherwin-Williams 
is seldom mentioned on Wall Street, 
it is certainly not because the com- 
pany has anything to hide. 

As the world’s largest manufacturer 
of paints, Sherwin-Williams has 
boosted profits in every single year 
since 1952, even during recessions. It 
has raised its common dividend no 
less than six times in the same pe- 
riod. But the most spectacular part 
of the story has been the action of 
Sherwin-Williams’ common stock on 
the American Stock Exchange. Start- 
ing to move from its 1952 low of 61%, 
Sherwin-Williams climbed to a recent 
195 and has done so without a single 
setback worthy of mention even in 
the sharp market breaks of 1953 and 
1957. 

High Gloss. This steady, but largely 
unnoticed, kind of progress has been 
typical of Sherwin-Williams in recent 
years and is a matter of quiet pride 
within the company. “I’ve been here 
50 years—all of them golden,” says 
Arthur W. Steudel, 66, Sherwin-Wil- 
liams’ president. Steudel (pronounced 
Stoy del), who joined the company as 
an office boy in 1908, is typical of what 


*Sherwin-Williams Co. Traded American 
Stock Exchange. Current price: 19234. Price 
range (1958): high, 195; low, 130. Dividend 
(1957) : $5. Indicated 1958 payout: $5.50. Earn- 
ings per share (fiscal 1958): $11.48. Total as- 
sets: $169.9 million. Ticker symbol: SHW 


a steady kind of progress 


“a Sherwin-Williams 
The company has been his life 
as it has been for the other seven top 
executives, who average more than 45 
years apiece in the company’s employ. 

For a golden anniversary gift, Steu- 
del last month got from his auditors 
a handsome gift: the annual report 
for the year ended August 31, 1958, 
which reported that for the sixth 
straight year Sherwin-Williams had 
painted a bright new record with a 
net profit of $15.2 million ($11.48 a 
common share). In this latest year, 
Steudel admitted, the coat was rather 
thinner than usual. It topped 1957 
net by only $110,000 or a fraction of 
1%. 

But, considering the recession, that 
was fairly good going, even for Sher- 
win-Williams. Especially so _ since 
sales, at $254.4 million, were off 1.3%. 
Says Steudel: “Our industrial busi- 
ness was off 15%, but more than 


Cleveland calls 
man.” 


5-W Highs & Lows DJI Highs & Lows 


STEADY RISER 


Sherwin-Williams common, 
which has been rising steadily 
for five years without ever sus- 
taining setbacks as se- 
vere as those of the 
erratic DJls, this year 
alone zoomed by 50%. 
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80% of our business is consumer 
paint, and this just about made up 
for that loss.” 

From all this, it is obvious that 
Sherwin-Williams’ corporate con- 
servatism has not hampered its sales 
efforts. Offering its paints and var- 
nishes through some 1,200 company- 
owned stores, 55,000 independent 
dealers and its industrial sales de- 
partment, Sherwin-Williams’ paint 
product currently outsell their nearest 
rival, Pittsburgh Plate Glass, by some 
40%. 

So Wall Street gives Steudel full 
marks for “salesmanship. But The 
Street has sometimes suspected him 
of excessive fiscal caution. Sherwin- 
Williams’ latest balance sheet, for ex- 
ample, lists $90 million in working 
capital, $32 million in cash alone and 
a current ratio of 4.4 to 1. 

Steudel is quick to point out, how- 
ever, that the company’s balance sheet 
is not always in such a liquid condi- 
tion. “In this business,” says he, 
“money is a good thing to have be- 
cause a lot of it evaporates under 
what we call ‘spring terms.’” What 
happens is that Steudel takes paint 
orders beginning November 1 but ex- 
tends credit on the orders until after 
April 1. “With this kind of selling,” 
says he, “even a rich company like 
Sherwin-Williams has to go to the 
banks for money during part of the 
year.” 

Bright Colors. For this fiscal year 
Steudel paints a bright picture for 
his company. “Durable goods,” says 
he, “are on the comeback trail, so our 
industrial division has stepped up 
sales to such people as the automakers 
and furniture producers.” Mean- 
while, resurgent housing has helped 
his consumer division, which is adding 
new dealers at a rate of better than 
2,000 a year. “Right now,” says Steu- 
del, “our over-all business is 12° 
ahead of last year.” 

In view of all this prosperity, past 
and present, is the company ready to 
bring its light out into the open? A 
move to the Big Board, for example? 
Perhaps a stock split, or an increase 
in the current $5.50 dividend rate, 
which represents a payout of less 
than 50° of earnings for a company 
that has no funded debt? 

Says Steudel: “There’s little point 
in switching from the American Stock 
Exchange. Our shares are closely held, 
largely by trusts and schools.+ But 
we are thinking about a split.” That, 
at Sherwin-Williams (which last split 
its stock in 1947) would probably be 
about all the change stockholders 
could expect from conservative Sher- 
win-Williams in one year. 


+Among stockholders is Cleveland Indus- 
trialist Cyrus Eaton, a Sherwin-Williams 
board member since 1927. 
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DRUGS 


THE FALLEN 
CITADEL 


Last of the big drugmakers 

to go public, the Upjohn Co. 

finally bowed to the times 

last month. But only on its 
own terms. 


“MICHIGAN,” a hoary Wolverine State 
gag puts it, “has three self-sufficient 
citadels: Henry Ford, Dr. Kellogg and 
Dr. Upjohn. All of them hate bankers.” 
Last month the final citadel fell, and 
Wall Street’s investment bankers at 
last had their way with the Upjohn 
Co. Bowing to the times and the tax 
collector, family-held Upjohn Co., the 
last holdout among the big drug- 
makers against the trend to public 
ownership, split its shares 25 for 1, 
reincorporated in Delaware, and saw 
17% of its common stock (2.4 million 
shares) put up for public sale. 

Sell It! None of the proceeds will 
go to Upjohn itself; the sale is largely 
on behalf of the family. But Wall 
Street regards it as merely a prelude, 
foreshadowing a further public offer- 
ing by the company, perhaps early 
next year. Meanwhile, having dabbled 
its toes in the waters of public owner- 
ship, Upjohn has had the benefit of a 
market test of its stock. 

Why was the Upjohn family letting 
in new partners? It is no secret that 
some members of the family have 
been chafing to do so for a long time. 
Tax laws have become increasingly 
burdensome on heirs of family-owned 
companies. Without a ready market, 
some in the family argued, valuation 
for inheritance tax purposes is un- 
certain. And it is difficult in such 
circumstances to raise the cash to 
meet the levy. 

But what ultimately touched off the 
“Sell it!” order was an incident last 
September when an Upjohn exec- 
utive who had inherited some stock 
sold 1,300 shares to a San Francisco 
brokerage house. The stock was soon 
selling in the over-the-counter mar- 
ket for as high as $2,020 a share. 

Until then, the Upjohn heirs had 
been carrying their stock on their 
books at $285 per share, although In- 
ternal Revenue had long argued that 
it was worth more. When the market 
finally set a price, the family had to 
throw in the sponge in their feud 
with Internal Revenue, recognize that 
henceforth their estates were going to 
be faced with huge tax bills. 

Such a sale, explained company 
brass last month, has been under 
consideration “for several years.” 


Added they: “We did not feel the 
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me «! 
UPJOHN’S UPJOHN: 
he took the plunge 


time was opportune. In fact, we are 
still not sure it is.” 

Fiscal Vitamins. Upjohn’s bow into 
public ownership gave Wall Street its 
first fascinated peek at the finances 
of the U.S. fifth largest ethical 
drugmaker. It made quite an eyeful. 
Based on 1958 estimates, Upjohn has 
boosted its sales 150°;, its net per 
share 119°; in just ten years. On $128.1 
million in sales last year, it netted 
a tidy $17.4 million ($1.23 a share). 
This year, sales are expected to clear 
$150 million handily, earnings to 
reach as high as $1.60 a share. Up- 
john’s balance sheet was also in trim 
shape: absolutely no debt. 

Right from the word go, in 
the Upjohn Pill & Granule Co 
a success. But then it had some 
unusual assets. For one thing, Foun- 
der William Erastus Upjohn, M.D. was 
no mere pill peddler with a courtesy 
title. For another, he had a tidy 
$60,000 with which to set up business 
And he had something new to offer: 
a quinine pill that would actually 
dissolve easily in the stomach. That 
alone in the Spanish-American war 
was enough to warrant success, and 
when President Theodore Roosevelt 
pushed work on the canal in ma- 
larial Panama, Upjohn right 


1886, 


was 


was 


COUNTING UPJOHN CAPSULES: 
heir to a quinine pill 


there with what everybody wanted 

But only in the last score years has 
the ethical drug industry—and Upjohn 
—hit its best growth pace. Since 1939, 
ethical drug sales in the U.S. have 
boomed from a mere $149 million to 
an estimated $1.8 billion this year. In 
the same years, Upjohn’s sales have 
grown some six fold. 

The Plunge. In those years, Upjohn 
has radically changed its own corpor- 
ate prescription. Today the big 
emphasis is mainly on ethical drugs, 
principally broad-spectrum antibiotics 
(19°7 of sales), hormones (24°;.) and 
vitamins (20°,,). Even the proprietary 
drugs that account for 
remainder are very 
brand-named 


most of the 
unlike the usual 
nostrum, have a defi- 
nite medical acceptance (e.g., Chera- 
col, Kaopectate and Citrocarbonate) 

Now time and the tax 
have dictated new changes 
President Everett Gifford Upjohn. 
himself an M.D., last month: “We had 
to do it sometime, and the sooner we 
take the plunge, the easier it will be.” 


collector 
Agreed 


OIL 


PANHANDLE PLUM 


Sinclair Oil's roving eye has 
now turned on one of the 
industry’s juiciest plums— 
Texas Pacific Coal & Oil. 


WITH a casual air that makes it all 
seem easy, Percy C. Spencer, chair- 
man of Sinclair Oil Corp.,* has a way 
of simply reaching out and picking 
ripe and juicy plums off his industry’s 
tree. Not long ago, his reach rewarded 
him with a choice long-term contract 
to buy crude oil from British Petro- 
leum (Forses, Nov. 1). Last 
barely weeks later, Spencer tried it 
again. The plum this time Fort 
Worth’s Texas Pacific Coal & Oil Co.,4 
one of West Texas’ most fabled crude 
producers 

Spencer’s offer: one Sinclair 
for each 1.55 Texas Pacific shares 
or the equivalent of $40 per unit of TS 
stock. His only condition: acceptance 
by Texas Pacific’s board by January 
28. 

A Golden Touch. Originally a small 
coal producer, Texas Pacific launched 
out on its first oil hunt in 1915, when 
some of 


month, 


share 


its best customers, the rail 


*Sinclair Oil Corp. Traded NYSE. ¢ 
price: 634,. Price range (1958) 
low, 463; Dividend (1957) $3 
1958 payout: $3. Earnings pet 
$5.18. Total assets $1,480 
symbol P 


urrent 
high, 634, 

Indicated 
share 57 
millior 


*Texas Pacific Coal & Oil Co. Traded NYSI 
Current price: 3734. Price range (1958): higt 
3914; low, 2474. Dividend (1957): $1. Indicated 
1958 payout: $1. Earnings per share (1957) 
$2.01. Total assets: $62.7 million. Ticker syn 
bol: TS 











KEY TO THE 
DIRECTION OF 
MOVEMENT 


CONTINUED IMPROVEMENT FOR 2 MONTHS OR LONGER. 
[ NO SIGNIFICANT CHANGE FROM IMMEDIATELY PRECEDING PERIODS. 


he CONTINUED DECLINE FOR 2 MONTHS OR LONGER. 


DESIGNED BY PICK S. N, ¥. 


Map shows condition in 87 U.S. business areas, each of which is an economic unit where 
changes depend on the same key factors. Shaded areas reflect decline or improvement for a 
two-month period ending the last week of November 
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NEXT ISSUE: 
FORBES’ Eleventh Annual Report On American Industry. Again this year, 
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roads, started switching from coal to 
oil. Within two years, company rough- 
necks had brought in famed McCles- 
key Number One, the discovery well 
in the huge Ranger Field, thereby 
setting off a great oil boom in West 
Texas’ Eastland County. 

Texas Pacific has never since lost 
that golden touch. As Chairman Her- 
bert B. Fuqua expresses it: “There is 
a lot of money to be made in the oil 
business by producing oil. In fact, 
that’s where most of the money seems 
to be made these days.” 

Model of Its Kind. As a crude pro- 
ducing moneymaker, Texas Pacific is 
something of a model of its kind. Last 
year, on gross operating income of 
only $24.8 million, it earned no less 
than $7.8 million before taxes—a 
31.5°, pretax profit margin that even 
a General Motors, du Pont or U.S 
Steel might well envy. 

Even more remarkable, an amazing- 
ly small part of it—less than $600,000 
—went to the tax collector. Thanks to 
the 2742° depletion allowance and 
the other tax advantages an oil pro- 
ducer enjoys, Texas Pacific’s tax rate 
worked out to an effective 2.3c on the 
revenue dollar. Result: behind the fat 
$2.01 the company earned per share 
was a cash flow of $4.18 on each of its 
3.6 million shares of stock. 

Keeping up that golden flow is no 
bother for Fuqua. In underground re- 
serves Texas Pacific has some 109.2 
million barrels of crude oil and nat- 
ural gas liquids, and 525.7 billion cubic 
feet of natural gas. 

Early this year, Fuqua acquired 
Rowan Oil, thus adding still another 
seven million barrels of oil and 45 
billion cubic feet of gas to those re- 
serves. And in Canada, Texas Pacific 
holds 668,254 undeveloped acres, 
which could add greatly to its produc- 
tion and reserves at some future date. 

As Fuqua himself sees it, there is a 
customer waiting for every barrel of 
oil he can find. “I would say,” he 
remarks, “that in the Persian Gulf 
there was too much oil. But not here. 
Of course, if imports were unlimited 
—why, that would change the pic- 
ture. It depends entirely on what we 
have in the way of restrictions.” 

Black Diamonds? Ironically, Texas 
Pacific may one day be getting back 
to its original business: its coal mines, 
which have been closed for years. 
Recently Fuqua reportedly has been 
toying with the idea of reopening 
them. More and more, utilities have 
been rediscovering the merits of coal 
in firing their boilers, and thus Texas 
Pacific’s 127 million tons of coal re- 
serves, the only known bituminous 
deposit in Texas, are assuming a new 
value. 

For Sinclair, all this means just 
that much more juice in the plum 
Spencer hopes to pluck. 
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Solid line is computed weekly ond monthly, gives equal weight to 


five factors 


1. How much ore we producing? (FRB production index) 


2. How many people are working? (BLS non-agricultural employ- 


3. How intensively are we working? (BLS average weekly hours 


in manufacture) 


4. Are people spending or saving? (FRB department store sales 


5. How much money is circulating? (FRB bank debits, 141 key 


centers) 


Factors 4 ond 5 are adjusted for valve of the dollar (1947-49 


= 100), factors 1, 4 and 5 for seasonal variation 


Plotted line is a preliminary weekly figure and may not necessarily 
agree with the revised monthly total. Dot indicates an 8-day estimate 
based on tentative figures for five components, all of which are subject 


to later revision. * 
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“Final figures for the five components (1947.49 = 100) 


Oct Nov. Dec. 


141.0 
120.0 
99.0 

-- 111.8 
- 150.7 
124.5 


136.0 
120.1 

98.7 
122.1 
137.1 
122.8 


139.0 
11914 
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117.5 
148.2 
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Bank Debits 
INDEX 


Jan. Feb. March April May 
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128.0 
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121.5 


June July August Sept. Oct 
(prelim.) 
138.0 
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99.2 
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145.5 


125.0 


131.0 
115.2 

98.2 
125.6 
142.9 
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115.3 


136.0 
115.3 
98.2 99.2 
131.2 137.8 
153.6 148.1 
126.5 127.3 


137.0 
116.1 
100.0 
127.4 
150.7 
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MARKET OUTLOOK 


by SIDNEY B, LURIE 


Which Do You Prefer? 


Stocks—Or The Averages? 


Tue Christmas Season is a wonderful 
time of the year, and not just for 
children alone. The entire economy 
seems to take on a softer glow, a less 
hurried, more charitable, more phil- 
osophical perspective. Thus the big 
story is not the selfish question of 
when, and whether, the investment 
climate will change. The bigger story 
is that this is a good time to take stock 
of our spiritual and material blessings 
in a world still saddened with suffer- 
ing and grief. 

Speaking of material things, the 
average security buyer apparently has 
come to believe that Wall Street is 
the new Fountain of Youth, that com- 
mon stocks have become a new won- 
der drug which cures all of man’s ills. 
On the surface, much can be found in 
support of this reasoning. For ex- 
ample: 
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1) December al- 
ways has been a 
“good” month in 
the stock market, 
a traditional, sea- 
pattern 
which is_ being 
strengthened _ by 
the fact that there is little, or no, tax 
selling this year. 

2) No major bull market has eve: 
ended during the winter months, and 
it would be disrespectful for this to 
happen now when the business upturn 
is so young. 

3) The 1959 business outlook is 
good, and the probabilities are that 
the F.R.B. Production Index will es- 
tablish a new average high in 1959 

But, to emphasize a point this col- 
umn has often made in the past, 
speculation is not a simple, or obvious, 


sonal 





business. If it were easy to get “fat 
financially, there wouldn't be enough 
Slenderellas to 


one 


accommodate every- 
little 
too much unanimity of opinion to the 
effect that all that glitters is gold, that 
government spending and a welfare- 
philosophy will 
every market 
suffi 


price 


Furthermore, there is a 


state automatically 
one out of the 
There may not be 


cient realization of the fact that 


“stop” 
at a profit 


is the acid test of any premise. In a 
word, the mass hysteria to own com 
stock blindly 
without looking 
the lessons history teaches 
The 


around the possibility that America’s 


looking 


back at 


mon may be 


ahead also 


greatest unknown revolves 


attempts to protect itself 
flation only have succeeded in 
inflating the market itself 
cent of today’s price level probably 


against in 
may 


Ten pe 


can be attributed to inflationary fears 
True, 


mind as it 


inflation is as much a state of 
fact In 
this connection, the probabilities ar: 
that there will be 
ment after January 1 


is a statement of 


disillusion 
Then, for 


ample, the nation may come to realize 


some 


ex- 























147TH DIVIDEND 


A quarterly dividend of $0.60 
per share in cash has been 
declared on the Common 
Stock of C. 1. T. Financial 
Corvoration, payable Janu- 
ary 1, 1959, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business 
December 10, 1958. The trans- 
fer books will not close. Checks 


FINANCIAL 


CORPORATION will be mailed 
C. JOHN KUHN, 


Treasurer 


November 26, 1958. 
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Cities Service 
COMPANY 


T Dividend Notice 

Ties ERVICE. 

civ 
The Board of Directors of Cities Service Company has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of sixty cents ($.60) per share 
on its Common stock, payable December 15, 1958, to share- 
holders of record at the close of business December 1, 
1958. In addition, the Board declared a stock dividend of 
2% on the presently outstanding shares, payable January 
22,1959, to shareholders of record December 1, 1958 


ERLE G. CHRISTIAN, Secretary 





$ 


118th CONSECUTIVE QUARTERLY 
COMMON STOCK CASH DIVIDEND 
The Board of Directors has declared cash dividends on 
Common Stock — $.25 per share 


5% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
Semi-annual — $1.25 per share 


payable December 31, 1958 to stockholders of record 
at the close of business December 12, 1958. 


Wm. E. Thompson 
December 1, 1958 Secretary 


Over 1,100 offices in U. S., Canada, Hawaii and Alaska 


4 Ways The Odd-Lot Index 
Reveals New Trading Trends 


Many investors believe that it takes a mysterious ‘‘touch’’ to pile up large profits in the stock 
market, but ask any successful trader and he will tell you that the key to “quick’’ profits is tim- 
ing—not ‘‘touch’’—and that one of the most important timing measurements is the Odd-Lot Index 
which tells you what the ‘‘public’’ is doing. That's why Investors Research has prepared a Special 
Report on Odd-Lot Psychology and Timing Procedure for investors who wish to take advantage 
of today's primary profit opportunities. This informative report clearly describes how to read and 
understand the Gdd-Lot Index, contains a helpful chart to guide you in timing your own buy and 
sell decisions and tells you 4 important characteristics of odd-lot trading that can sharpen your 
skill in detecting profitable trends in stocks. 


CT NOW to receive this valuable Special Report FREE of extra cost. Simply accept a 
A trial offer of the complete Investors Research service at the reduced cost of 
only $1. Just mail the coupon below 


INVESTORS RESEARCH*._____" 
Company (Dept. F61) 


‘ . Please rush Special Report on 
922 Laguna Street Odd-Lot Indexes, plus 5 week 
Santa Barbara. Calif. trial subscription. Enclosed is $1. 
Name 
Address 
*Serving investors in 49 states and 20 foreign nations. 


that the Administration is really seri- 
ous in its attempts to minimize the 
monetary pressures of deficit spend- 
ing. Also, it then will become ap- 
parent that the deficit is going to be 
much less than the newspaper head- 
lines suggested a few short months 
ago. It also should become obvious 
that the new political complexion of 
Congress does not necessarily mean 
a spend-thrift Congress.‘ There are 
conservatives in both parties, and no 
one has a monopoly on spending. 

There are other unknowns, too 
One is the distinct probability that 
this year’s enormously favorable sup- 
ply-demand equation will not be du- 
plicated in 1959. Corporate equity 
financing is likely to increase, and 
there will be fewer tax inhibitions 
against taking profits from January 1 
on. Another is the soon-to-be-an- 
swered question of whether the cur- 
rent pause for refreshment in the 
business trend means that it will not 
live up to its advance advertising. 
We have become a nation of headline 
readers, and there could easily be 
some interim doubts and fears before 
the business trend resumes its “for- 
ward march” aggressively in the 
spring. 

All this is by way of hinting that 
1959 may not be quite as obviously 
good a year marketwise as has been 
the past six months. It is likely to 
be a more erratic year, with the dan- 
ger period coming particularly in the 
first quarter. There is risk of an im- 
portant, averagewise reaction during 
which today’s hopes become actu- 
alities. This doesn’t mean, however, 
that the opportunities for profit have 
disappeared. The speculative appetite 
for success stories is greater than ever 
before. Thus, averagewise caution 
should not obscure the individually 
appealing issues. 

For example, a case can be made 
for Greyhound around 18, paying $1, 
earning $1.25. But not because of fac- 
tors that might first come to mind. 
The company’s venture into the rent- 
a-car field will lose about 25c per 
share this year, and may be discon- 
tinued in 1959. Similarly, Greyhound’s 
share of the travel market does not 
depend on price. Its rates are equal 
to, or are in excess of, railroad fares 
Rather, the “pluses” are two-fold: 
1) Express highways and reductions 
in railroad passenger service are 
opening a new traffic potential. 2) A 
new management is reducing costs (in 
time, 50c per share could be added to 
earning power from this source alone). 

Similarly, the new Northwest Air- 
lines $25 par convertible preferred, 
could be a very interesting speculation 
inasmuch as: a) The company’s new 
Chicago-Miami run could add as 
much as $1 per share to present com- 
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s 
mon earnings. b) This year’s earnings AVAILABLE NOW UNITED Ss 
may be close to $4 per share, includ- 
ing about 75c per share capital gains. ANNUAL FORECASTS of 
c) Northwest Airlines has led the in- 


dustry throughout 1959 in terms of WHAT'S AHEAD InN "hg 
revenue growth and operating im- 


provement. 


The cold weather obviously brings f STOCKS d BUSINESS 
to mind the oils, for it will mean an or an othcating 


improvement in the demand for fuel 
oil. This is still one of the most 
undervalued groups. A_ good fall | another big stock market advance ahead? Or should 
motoring season has helped the in- | profits be taken early in 59? Will business activity be 
dustry reduce excess gasoline inven- higher or lower next year? What's ahead for Oils, Metals, 
tories, and the total inventory now is Autos, Steel, Rails, Utilities, and other stock groups? 
close to what the industry considers Get dependable answers to these and many other timely 
a desirable normal. The industry is questions in UNITED’s 12-page Annual Forecast Report 
fairly unanimous in predicting a 4°%- for 1959 —right from the press. See UNITED’s selections 
6‘. increase in domestic demand next of the most promising stocks for profit in the New Year. 
year. 

When Crown Cork & Seal was 
around 18, purchase was suggested as 20 STOCKS TO BUY FOR 1959 


a long-term capital gains speculation. . 
Fags ~ Sean. sess 10 Recommended for Profit 
The stock still merits attention on . , 

. ‘ Potential market leaders — selected from hundreds of issues 
any reaction inasmuch as: a) There analyzed by our Staff as most promising for appreciation in 1959 
has been dramatic improvement in the Included are stocks headed for larger earnings next year, sound 
company’s financial position, and an values in uptrending industries, and attractive special situations 
ambitious capital expenditures pro- 














. Ew 5 for Growth — 5 for Income 

gram can be financed from within. 

b) Thi : s i ; : Also recommended are five growth stocks of ably-managed, 
b) — yo e estimatec Carnings of vigorous companies with new products and processes, headed for 
$1.25 per share probably will double further dynamic gains. Plus five issues for liberal income - 


in 1959. c) The first step in internal quality stocks with long dividend records and generous yields 


reorganization has been accomplished Be sure to read this 20-Stock Report by United 


in the Baltimore closure division, 
’ : : before making your plans for 1959 . 
where the number of employees has 


been cut in half. d) The next step fo: 

the company is to de-centralize the 

can manufacturing plant away trom This Annual Forecast Report, with 20 selected 

Philadelphia. issues for 1959 profits, and the next four 
Apropos the oils, Sinclair around weekly UNITED Reports for only ....... 

62, paying $3, has considerable specu- This Introductor) Offer ss open to neu readers only 

lative merit notwithstanding a poor UNITED Reports are 

1958. For one thing, the company now backed by 38 years of | 

is engaged in building up its domestic experience in advising | 

crude position via a merger proposal more businessmen and | 4d/dress 

with 30°7-owned Texas Pacific Coal eilues aldlensy warvics. ; — 

& Oil. Secondly, Sinclair recently 

entered an agreement with British ACT NOW! mai! UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 

Petroleum whereby it can obtain a coupon with only $1- 

steady flow of low-cost Middle East (By Airmail $1.25) | 310 NEWBURY STREET BOSTON 16, MASS 

crude without the obligation to take 

deliveries in excess of its needs. Net 


result of the foregoing should be to 

ultimately expand the company’s NATIONAL BROAD STREET 

profit margins. INVESTORS INVESTING 
Anaconda, which holds approxi- CORPORATION 


mately 40°, of the world’s copper re- The Growth Stock Mutual Fund CORPORATION 
serves, appears to be a very interest- se Growth Stock Mutual rune A Diversified Mutual Fund 


ing sveculation at going levels around th 

53. For one thing, the supply-demand 6 6 116 th 
equation points to a copper price 

level of 30c-32c per Ib. within the next 
12 months. Beyond 1969, a price of 
35c per lb. can be visualized. Secondly, from net investment income Sicahtn end aaiiiiiiesiind Miia 
on this basis, Anaconda’s earnings 7 CENTS A SHARE 28 CENTS A SHARE 
potential should be in the $5-$6 per 

share area in 1°59, and $9-$10 per Year-end distribution from Year-end distribution from 
share in the early 1960s. As a matter “60 en a =a gain realized on investments 
of fact, Anaconda appears to be a 2 7 65 CENTS A SHARE 
more interesting holding than either Patina December 24, 1958 Payable December 24, 1958 , 
Kennecott Copper or Phelps Dodge ae See See S Saew Record Date December 2, 1958 


Corp. 65 Broadway. New York 6, N. Y 65 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y 
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investors than any 








consecutive Aik \ consecutive 
dividend = quarterly 
; dividend 
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RESURGING 
CHEMICALS 


WHICH ARE THE 

8 GROWTH 
LEADERS? 

Our 18-page De- 
cember Monthly 
Letter makes a dra- 
matic study of the 
resurging Chemical 


— 


Industry. It tells why selected chemi- 
cals are some of America’s most attrac- 
tive growth investments. 


FULL REVIEW OF 
INDUSTRY POTENTIAL 
The many factors affecting the indus- 
try’s current and future operations . . . 
and the market appeal of its stocks are 
fully examined. Here are the broad 
topics: 

THE CASE FOR CHEMICALS 

BENEFITS FROM THE RECESSION 

GROWTH AND LABOR PRODUCTIVITY 

PROFITS AND RATIO TO PRICE 

PROBLEMS OF PLANT EXPANSION 

THE LEVERAGE FACTOR 

UP-TREND IN SALES VOLUME 

NEW PRODUCTS AND RESEARCH 


THE 8 GROWTH LEADERS 

Near the end of this comprehensive 
study, our Chemical Industry analysts 
select 8 issues which they consider have 
outstanding merit today based on pres- 
ent prices and future potentials. 


FREE COPY 

This Monthly Letter—which includes 
a stock market review and list of over 
200 recommended securities under con- 
tinuous professional study—is yours by 


mailing coupon below. 


Available to Investors 


GOODBODY & CoO. 


ESTABLISHED 1691 


MEMBERS OF LEADING STOCK 
AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


115 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
OFFICES IN 38 CITIES 


CREATIVE 
RESEARCH 


Peewee ewe ee eS eee ee Se 


§ Please send me without cost or obligation, | 
y your Monthly Letter FD-15. i 


Name | 





+ ADDRESS TEL: I 
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INVESTMENT POINTERS 


by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


His Last Column 


In every issue of Forses since November 1, 1935, there 
has appeared in this space a regular column on the stock 
market by a remarkable man, Joseph D. Goodman. Late 
last month, on a Saturday afternoon, Joe Goodman died 


(see page 5). 


Just a few days before, Joe Goodman had sat down and 
put together some extensive notes for the column to ap- 


pear in this issue. 


Later, as events developed, he in- 


tended to add to it. He never got to making those addi- 


trons. 


From these notes, his son and business associate, J. Donald Goodwin 
has assembled what is, to Forses editors’ great regret, Joe Goodman’s last 


column. We will miss him greatly. 


JupciInGc from letters received, many 
investors concerned not only 
about inflation, but also about possi- 


are 





Price 


Allied Chemical 89 
American Agricultural Chemical 
American Airlines 

American Stores 

American Telephone 
American Tobacco 
Bethlehem Steel 

Boeing 

Chase Manhattan Bank, N.Y. 
C.1.T. Financial Corp. 
Columbia Broadcasting “A” 
Commercial Credit 
Commonwealth Edison, Chicago 
Continental Baking 

du Pont 

Eastern Air Lines 

General Electric 

General Foods 

General Motors 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Guaranty Trust Co., N.Y. 
Heinz (H.J.) Co. 

Inland Steel 

International Paper 
Kennecott Copper 

Lockheed 

National Biscuit 

National Dairy 

Niagara Mohawk Power 
Northern Pacific Ry. 

Otis Elevator 

Owens-Illinois Glass 

Pacific Finance 

Pacific Gas & Electric 

Pan American World Airways 
Pennsylvania Power & Light 
Phelps Dodge Corp. 
Philadelphia Electric 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass 

Pure Oil 

Radio Corp. of America 
Reynolds Tobacco “’B”’ 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
Sinclair Oil 

Southern Pacific Co. 
Standard Oil of N.J. 

Texas Co. 

Union Carbide 

Union Oil of Calif. 

Union Pacific R.R. 

U. S. Steel 





STOCKS ON SETBACKS 


Recent 


86" 
247% 


ble economic competition from Soviet- 
controlled nations in the world’s 
markets. It seems to me that if the 





1955-58 
High 


Indicated 
Div., 1958 


129% 
91 
29% 
952 2.00 plus 5% stock 

202 9.00 
93 5.00 
54% 2.40 
6538 1.00 plus 4% stock 
58\% 2.40 
597s 2.40 
41% 1.00 plus 3% stock 
65 2.80 
56's 2.00 plus 2% stock 
46%8 2.20 

249% 6.00 
58 1.00 plus 2% stock 
7238 2.00 
77 2.20 
54 2.00 

114% 2.40 plus 2% stock 

4972 8.00 
89" 4.00 
67 2.20 

135 4.50 

144'2 3.00 plus 2% stock 

14734 4.00 
64" 2.40 
51% 2.20 
495% 1.80 
39 1.80 
50 2.00 

2.00 
2.50 
2.40 
2.40 
.80 
2.50 
3.00 
2.00 
2.20 
1.60 
1.50 
4.00 
1.20 
3.00 
3.00 
2.25 
2.35 
3.60 
1.00 plus 2% stock 
1.40 
3.00 


$3.00 
4.50 
1.00 
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BAAS GEESE EBBRADY 


2 Opportunities i in WARRANTS 4 


If you pan > Setevestesd in making each $1 do 

ork of $100 or $1,000 in a risin 
marbet-—thee you should be interes 
in common stock WARRANTS. 

What are warrants? 

How is it that each dollar wisely in- 
vested in warrants during a bull mar- 
ket may bring capital appreciation as 
much as 1000% or more over the same 
dollar invested in common stocks? 

How do some warrants make sensa 
tional gains; $100 investments in some 
cases appreciating to as much as 
$50,000 in a few years? 

How do you avoid the equally great 
losses which may follow unintelligent 
speculation in warrants? 

What warrants are outstanding in to 
day's market and how should they 
be bought and sold? 

For the answer to all these questions, you 

should not se the — widely- -praised and 

only full-length study of its kind—‘'THE 

SPECULATIVE MERITS OF COMMON STOCK 

WARRANTS" by Sidney Fried. For your 

copv of this book detailing the full story of 

warrants, and a current list of 121 warrants 
ou should know about, send $2.00 to 

. H. M. Associates, Dept. 

F-122, 220 Fifth Avenue, New 

York 1, N. Y. or send for 

free descriptive folder. 
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Making Profits in 


STOCKS 
by POINT and FIGURE technique 


This method of market analysis builds your 
independent judgment in helping to select 
the right stocks at the right time. Widely 
used by professional traders and investors 
for Making Market Profits—and Keeping 


Them. 
FREE ON REQUEST 


Literature on Figure Charts of Stocks and 
Commodities . . . a daily price change 
service and instruction material. All 
will be sent free on request. Just write 
for Portfolio F-58. 


MORGAN, ROGERS & ROBERTS, 
64 Wall Street * New York 5, N. Y. 


—Ea— 


(OMMERCIAL SOLVENTS 
Corporation 
DIVIDEND No. 96 








A dividend of five cents (5c) per 
share has today been declared on 
the outstanding common stock of 
this Corporation, payable on De 
cember 29, 1958, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on 
December 5, 1958. 

A. R. BERGEN 


November 24, 1958 Secretary 


ACCTS. INSURED MA‘ (aie 


ervice) 


COMMERCIALLY Ajso 50 Highest 
Rate Fed. Agency 
Insured Assns. 
Investor Service | 
11 W. 42 St., N.Y.C. 5 

LA 4-7665 : 


We factually measure the effect of 
WG PR GS | 


Send $1 for latest Report F or $5 for month's | 
trial on prompt refund basis if not satisfied 


LOWRY’S REPORTS, Inc. 
Established 1938 
200 PARK AVE., NEW YORK ii, 





Mail Ad 
last Notice 





N. ¥. 
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standard of living in these countries 
should the demand for articles 
of all kinds in markets throughout the 
world will increase instead of decline, 
and our exports might grow 
and larger. 

Since October of 
Dow-Jones industrial averages have 
advanced from 416.15 to 572.05. The 
railroad averages have advanced from 
94.91 to 157.44. The utility 
from 61.45 to 87.83. It is only 
sense to realize that there is greaie: 
risk in buying stocks after such a tre- 
mendous advance. 


rise, 


larger 


last year, the 


averages 
common 


However, on reactions, I suggest 
consideration of the diversified list of 
stocks which I am suggesting below. 
Admittedly, it is a long list, but these 
are stocks that I continue to regard as 
favorable buys on any setbacks that 
might occur from time to time. Space 
does not permit complete statistical 
information on these stocks, but many 
of them have been previously recom- 
mended in this column. and readers 
are probably generally familia: 
them. 


with 


For readers interested in low-priced 
stocks, I call attention to Book-Of- 
The Month Club, which looks like it 
could be a very good speculation in a 
field that is becoming quite popular 
with an increasing population. The 
company supplies books by mail to its 
subscribers. Earnings and dividends 
have not varied much through the 
years, and the price of the stock has 
held in a narrow range. During the 
last year or so, however, the company 
has diversified its operations and has 
established several new 
notable of which are the RCA-Victo: 
Society of Great Music, Art Seminars 
in the Home, the Metropolitan Record 
Opera Club, and the Popular-Record 
Club. As a result, for the 
ended June 30, 1958 the 
a record amount of 
while 
share. 

Undoubtedly, 
for the 
nonetheless, 


clubs. most 


fiscal yea 
company had 
club 


earnings totaled 82c 


members, 


per common 


promotional expenses 
clubs will be high. But 
due to the tremendous 
increase of new members in response 
to the 1959 
earnings are expected to show a majo! 
improvement and could reach at least 
$1.50 a Should estimate 
prove to be correct, an increase in the 
current 20c quarterly dividend to per- 
haps 25c, would not be surprising 
Capitalization consists of but 900,000 
shares of common stock. Dividends 
have been paid each year since 1927 
|} Current price, 151 


new 


various new record clubs, 


share this 


Advance release of Forses columnists 
regular articles, excepting Mr 
will be airmailed to 


of their. writing 


Lurie’s, 
readers on the day 


Rates on request 








9 LIFE STOCKS 
FAVORED FOR 
GROWTH NOW 


Life insurance 
believe, 


stocks offer 
excellent potentials for capi 
tal gains in an industry that has 
established a record for rapid, steady 
growth. In the last 10 years, for 
example, this growth has helped 
boost the stock of Aetna Life 737°‘ 
(211,-180) for a return of $1580 on 
every 10 shares. It has helped boost 
the stock of Franklin Life 1771°, 
(35-545) for a return of $599 on 
every 10 shares. And it has helped 
boost the stock of Lincoln National 
Life 13316, (1354-195) for a return 
of $1814 on every 10 shares 

A LITTLE-KNOWN LEADER 
Now, our Editors in a new survey 
are recommending a little-known life 
stock that may offer you equally 
attractive growth in the next 10 
This life stock has been grow 
ing at an average long-term rate 
of 42! a year compounded 
faster than the stock of Aetna Life 
faster than Franklin Life, and faste: 
than Lincoln Life. Yet, this unusual 
life stock, we feel, still has much room 
left. for big new growth. Its 
for example, are now $95 million 
(Aetna has $314 billion). Its life in 
surance in force is about $1 billion 
(Lincoln Life has $9 billion And 
with just 1,100,000 shares out, it 
appears to be well-situated to offer 
you continuing large growth gains 

NEW SPECIAL REPORT 
Our analysis of this and four other 
life stock leaders is in our new Spe 
cial Report on ‘5 Life Insurance 
Stocks Favored For Long-Term 
Growth’. In this Report, too, you 
will learn growth facts about the 
life insurance industry itself 
in the last 10 years life insurance 
in force has gained more than 145°, 
from $186 billion to $456. billion 
how sales of new life insurance last 
year rose to $66.5 billion, 18°; ahead 
of °56; and how in the first quartes 
of ‘DS sales were up 6‘ 
‘D7 first quarter. You will lea 
also, how today's rapid growth in 
population and personal income 
a favorable tax position and 
tulity experience, new 
proaches ind other factors serve to 
enhance still further growth for life 


you, we 


years 


aSSse ts, 


how 


over the 


pis 
mor 


sales ip 


insurance stocks 

SPECIAL $1 TRIAL OFFER 
\ opy of this 
Life Stocks’ is 
when 
ré iders only 
visory 


new Report on ‘5 
yours as a 
you send just $1 (ne 

to try our 
service ‘The Growth Stoch 
Letter for the next two weeks. Mai 
this ad with your name and addr 
and $1 today to Dept F-20 


DANFORTH-EPPLY 
CORPORATION 


Investment Advisers 
WELIFSLEY HILLS 81, 


Honus 
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weer kly id 
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The Value Line Survey Invites You 
to Accept These Timely 
Investment Aids to Help You Protect 
and Increase Your Capital in 1959 





Now is the Time To Put Your Investment House in Order 


The Value Line Investment Survey invites you to accept 
the combination of investment aids which is outlined be- 
low. This offer may prove especially helpful to you now as 
you plan to safeguard and increase your capital in 1959. 
From present indications 1959 will be a year of business 
recovery and possible further inflation. Some stocks have 
become glaringly overpriced, already anticipating the 
growth of their earnings farther ahead than is normal. 
Other stocks, not included in the charmed circle of institu- 
tional favorites, have lagged behind the rise in the general 
market. 

Now, therefore, is the time to appraise each of your 
stockholdings objectively. To expedite your appraisal, the 
Value Line Survey is prepared to send you the investment 
aisls described on the opposite page by return first class mail. 
They would enable you to evaluate each of your stocks 
according to the objective standards of value found exclu- 
sively in the Value Line Survey. 


With these standards you could quickly compare each of 
850 widely held common stocks and Special Situations and 
(1) select those that offer the attributes most desirable 
for your particular portfolio (whether yield, safety or 
appreciation); (2) weed out those that are now too high, 
or too risky, or that offer too little in the way of yield 
in the next 12 months or of appreciation potentiality over 
a 3 to 5 year pull. 

As you get ready to make switches for tax adjust- 
ments or to prepare your portfolio for next year’s op- 
portunities and contingencies, send for this special 
offer of Investment Aids for 1959. You will receive by 
return mail, at no extra charge, every one of the fea- 
tures described. In addition, you will receive all of the 
Value Line Survey for the next four weeks at only half 
the pro rata fee. (This offer is limited to those who 
have not already had a one month’s trial in the past 6 
months.) 


A Special $5 Introductory Offer 


You are invited to take advantage of this special introductory 
year-end offer (available to new subscribers only). You will receive 
as an extra bonus by return first class mail all the 1959 Investment 
Aids shown on opposite page. You would also receive, during the 
month ahead, all features of the Value Line Survey at the special 
rate of only $5 (annual subscription $120). These would include: 


@ 4 weekly editions of Ratings and Reports covering over 250 stocks in 
14 industries. 


@ 4 weekly editions of the 12-page Summary-index with latest Value 
Line rankings on over 850 stocks. 


@ 2 editions of the Fortnightly Commentary discussing economic and 
political developments affecting stock prices. 


@ A new Special Situation analysis of an under-valued security selected 
for its unusual capital gain potentiality over a period of time. 


@ Latest report on the Value Line Supervised Account showing how the 
Value Line staff would manage a small stock portfolio currently. (All 
changes in this portfolio are made with advance notice to subscribers.) 


@ Weekly Supplements to keep you up to date on changes in rankings 
and earnings and dividend estimates, and other developments 
affecting the 850 supervised stocks. 


This is a timely moment to join the more than 20,000 institutional 
and individual investors who benefit from the investment measure- 
ments available only in the Value Line Survey. You are invited to 
return the coupon today. 


THE VALUE LINE INVESTMENT 
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ALL THESE INVESTMENT AIDS AT NO EXTRA CHARGE 


1. Summary of Rankings and 
Ratings on All 850 Major 
Stocks and Special Situations 


ene Bis 





To enable you to appraise every stock 
you Own or are considering switching 
into at this critical year-end period, the 
Value Line has arranged to include in 
this special offer the latest Summary of 
all its rankings on the stocks under its 
year ‘round supervision. This Summary 
would enable you to compare each stock 
with all others according to the four spe- 
cific measurements of investment value 
for each stock provided exclusively by 
the Value Line. 

1) Rank for Probable Market Performance in 
the Next 12 Months—how each stock is 
likely to act price-wise relative to all 
other stocks. 

2) Rank for Appreciation Potentiality 3 to 5 
Years Ahead—a projection of how each of 
the 850 stocks may be expected to appre- 


ciate or depreciate in an hypothesized 
economic environment. 

3) Quality Grade—the long term safety factor 
in each stock. 

4) Estimated Yield in Next 12 Months—the in- 
— each stock is likely to provide in 
1959. 


With these rankings before you, you 
would be able to compare each of the 
850 stocks in the Summary with ail oth- 
ers, to select those best qualified for your 
investment purposes. Whether you wish 
to increase your income, build in more 
safety for your capital, or line up your in- 
vestments for maximum potential capi- 
tal growth, this Summary offers a unique 
and time saving aid. 


2. Special Report on 
Missile Stocks 


Are you aware of the growth potential 
of many of the companies making up the 
rapidly expanding multi-billion dollar 
missile industry? This timely Value Line 
Report submits the latest available fac- 


tual data on the whole missile program. 
It shows which missiles are in research, 
development, production or operational 
stages, the 45 companies playing major 
roles in this program and the missiles 
with which each company is concerned. 

With some 33% of all defense expendi- 
tures for 1959 estimated to be for mis- 
siles, this might be a timely moment for 
you to evaluate the opportunities this 
field offers for increasing your capital. 
Get the facts from this special Value Line 
Report in your 1959 Investment Pro- 
gram. 


3. An Investment Program 
for Lifetime Security 


What do you want your capital to do 
for you? Different objectives call for dif- 
ferent investment plans. A planless ap- 
proach could dissipate your hard-earned 
capital. This Value Line study offers 
practical help to the experienced investor 
as well as to the individual who has 
never invested in common stocks before. 
It explains 
a) how to project your financial aims 
b) how to plan an investment program that 
will realize these aims 

c) how te build “safety” into your portfolio 

d) how to select the best stocks for capital 
appreciation 

e) how to build a portfolio for maximum in- 
come 

Included are timely selections of 60 
stocks, all currently ranked high for 
Probable Market Performance in the 
Next 12 Months. Take advantage of this 
special study that shows you step-by-step 
how to build for lifetime investment se- 
curity. It comes to you at no extra charge 
as part of this 1959 Investment Program 


4. The Best Stocks to Buy 
or Hold Now 


Here are four lists of stocks, each se- 
lected for specific investment goals. With 


good values in the current market be 

coming increasingly difficult to find, these 

four lists bring you the 100 stocks, se 

lected from the 850 regularly supervised 

by the Value Line Survey, that are found 

to offer the best values currently. They 

include: 

1) stocks for the conservative investor seek 
ing well defined appreciation 

2) stocks for the conservative investor seek 
ing better-than-average income 

3) stocks for the risk investor seeking greater- 
er-than-average appreciation 

4) stocks for the risk investor seeking excep 
tionally large income 


Recent selections on these lists, which 
are kept up to date weekly, have offered 
yields determined to be as high as 8% 
and appreciation potentiality as high as 
10067 or more. These four lists of 100 
especially selected stocks to hold or buy 
now may prove useful in making your 
year-end adjustments. 


5. Also See Latest 80-Page 

Edition of Ratings and Reports 

on Autemobile, Aircraft and 
Air Transport Stocks 


As part of your Investment Program 
the Value Line has arranged to include 
the latest edition of Ratings and Reports 
on these key industries. Included are full 
page Reports and Ratings on each of 62 
leading auto, aircraft, air transport and 
auto parts stocks giving specifically the 
determinations of Probable Market Per 
formance in the coming year, estimated 
yield, quality (safety) and appreciation 
potentiality over the 3 to 5 year period 
ahead for each stock. Among the stocks 
analysed in this 80-page edition ar¢ 


American Motors 
Chrysler Corp 
Ford Motor 

Ford Motor (Can.) 
General Motors 
American Airlines 


Douglas Aircraft 
General Dynamics 
Grumman Aircraft 
Lockheed Aircraft 
Martin Co. 
McDonnell Aircraft 
Eastern Air Lines North Amer. Aviation 
Pan American Air Republic Aviation 
Trans World Airlines United Aircraft 
United Air Lines Borg-Warner 

Bell Aircraft Budd Co. 

Bendix Aviation Eaton Mfg 

Boeing Airplane Electric Auto-Lite 
Curtiss-Wright Timken Roller 


This important edition of Ratings and 
Reports will be included in your 1959 
Investment Program at no extra charge 





Gentlemen 





The Value Line Survey provides continuous supervision over a broad 


THE VALUE LINE INVESTMENT SURVEY, 5 East 44th Street, New York 17, N.Y 


I accept your introductory offer which includes the 1959 Invest 
ment Aids at no extra charge. I hereby subscribe to the Value Line 





Survey for the next four weeks at the half-rate introductory fee of 
best of our knowledge, the only investment service that regularly only $5.00. I understand the Investment Aids are to be sent to me 
publishes independent verifications by Certified Public Accountants of immediately by first class mail. 

all its recommendations, including Special Situations selections and the [ My check 
Supervised Account Report. You are invited to take advantage of this 
offer to subscribe to the Value Line Survey for an introductory one- D 
month period at half the regular pro rata fee and receive, in addition, Add PR ccminge 
all features of the 1959 Investment Program without extra charge. ress __ 

Mail your coupon today 


field of 850 common stock values. Moreover, the Value Line is, to the 


tor 
Name _ $5 is enclosed 


City : Zone State 


Check here if you prefer to subscribe for 
| year at $120 6 months at $65 
and receive, at no extra cost, the 1000-page set 


of Ratings and Reports filed in two sturdy binders 
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AREA RESOURCES BOOK 


New book | 
explains why | 
the area we 
serve offers 

so much 
opportunity 

to industry. 


Write for FREE COPY 
Box 899, Dept. N 
Salt Lake City 10, Utah 





Serving in 


6 LIGHT 


C 0. Colorado-Wyoming 


COMMODITY 
TRADERS 


Take advantage of our intensive stud- 
ies covering Chicago Board of Trade, 
Chicago Mercantile, N. Y. cotton, cof- 
fee, and cocoa. This data is designed to 
catch the LONG and SHORT swings and 
can help your trading show consistent 
profits 

With the aid of technical tools de- 
signed by us and used exclusively by our 
research staff, we publish weekly letters 
with optional daily supplements and 
spot wires. Specific BUY and SELL rec- 
ommendations. This service is used by 
professional traders, brokers, elevator 
operators and many others. 

As an introductory offer we will send 
you our complete service for three weeks 
via air mail. We will include our book, 
“HOW TO TRADE COMMODITIES FOR 
PROFIT” and 4 year profit record for 
wheat and beans. Send only $1 to cover 
handling. 


MARKET RESEARCH ASSOCIATES 
108 S. Los Robles, Pasadena, California 











ACCOUNTS $10 000 
INSURED TO ’ 
Get our FREE LIST of 
(4) INSURED Federal Sav 
ings Assns. paying up to 
4% per annum quarterly 


ALBERT J. CAPLAN & CO. 


Members: Phita.-Baito. Stock Rach 
Boston & Pittsburgh (Assoc 


1516 Locust St.. Phila. 2, Pa. 


“MACHINE AND 
METALS, INC. 


GOth Dividend 


A QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 
of SEVENTY CENTS per share 
has been declared on the 
capital stock for the fourth 
quarter of 1958, payable on 
December 20, 1958, to share- 
holders of record on Decem- 
ber 5, 1958. 


Robert G. Burns, Treasurer 


MARKET COMMENT 


by L. O. HOOPER 


A Word About Supply And Demand 


Tue New York Stock Exchange pro- 
vides the best example of a “free” 
market in the world. There is little if 
any manipulation, and what there is 
usually is in “fringe” issues and is 
rather quickly apprehended. The 
price of stocks is more free than the 
price of almost any commodity and 
the prices for most manufactured 
goods. In any “free” market, prices 
are determined by the old economic 
law of supply and demand. 

It is the supply of shares and the 
demand for which make 
prices. Both may be influenced from 
time to time by economic, social, po- 
litical and international conditions, by 
corporate earnings, by dividends, by 
hopes, by fears, and by changing ideas 
(right or wrong) about fundamental 
values. But these other things are 
important as price-making factors 
only insofar as they increase or de- 


shares 


crease the demand for shares, or in- 
crease or decrease the supply of 
shares 

In late years, most owners of stocks 
have become much less willing to sell 
them. This year, for instance, I esti- 
mate that not more than 10° of all 
the shares listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange will have changed 
hands. The ratio of shares traded to 
total listings will be about 14.7‘, ; but 
if you allow for duplications (shares 
traded more than once) about 90°; of 
the stocks will be owned by exactly 
the same people on December 31 who 
owned them last January 1. There is 
a pronounced trend toward more 
permanent ownership of equities. This 
year’s turnover (ratio of trading to all 
shares) will be about 77°. of the 1955 
rate, 64°, of the 1950 rate, 13°, of 
1925-29, and only 7, of 1900-04. 
There is a smaller supply of shares 
for new owners to buy. 

Looking at the other side of the 
equation, there are more people who 
want to buy stocks. Stock ownership 
has been one of the most profitable 
ways in the world to employ funds in 
late years, and the word has gotten 
around. Stocks have been just as pop- 
ular in 1954-58 as they were unpopu- 
lar in 1939-41. Equities are “in 
vogue,” either for investment or for 
speculation. They are more popular 
than bonds, commodities, real estate 
or anything else. In spite of high 
margin requirements, low yields and 
high price-earnings ratios, there is a 
huge and apparently growing demand 
for equities. 

Why is the supply so small? There 


are numerous im- 
portant reasons: 
1) Investors are 
unwilling to im- 
poverish them- 
selves by paying 
the (voluntary) 
capital-gains tax. 
2) Investors have found through ex- 
perience that they make more money 
with the seat of their pants than with 
the soles of their feet; they have 
found that investing is more profitable 
than trading. 3) The ownership of 
quality shares tends to gravitate to- 
ward institutional type investors who 
buy to keep, not to sell. 4) Many of 
the stocks now represent ownership 
in huge companies which are national 
institutions (General Motors, U.S 
Steel, General Electric, for instance) 
rather than mere ventures. 5) In late 
years individuals and _ institutions 
have increased their emphasis on 
stocks at the expense of bonds. 6) At 
present, the investing public, rightly 
or wrongly, is “sold” on the idea that 
the growth of this country is perpet- 
ual, and that the experience they 
have had in stocks the past ten years 
will be duplicated the next ten. 
That is the correct interpretation of 
this “high” stock market, unwilling- 
ness to sell and anxiety to buy. When 
this will change is a matter for an ex- 
pert in mass psychology. The stock 
market public is aware, however, that 
more money has been lost and more 
money has failed to be made by try- 
ing to guess the top than in any othe 
way. And that has an influence on 
the supply-demand equation too! 
But this small change in ownership 
situation has other connotations. It 
means that the market is becoming 
increasingly “thin,” meaning that a 
sudden supply of shares, not so many 
either, can cause sharp declines in 
price—at least temporarily. We had 
a small abrupt drop in the DJ indus- 
trials on October 14-16 (20.29 poin‘s 
gross) and again on November 17-25 
(33.62 points gross), and there will 
be more like them. I’m guessing that 
there will be setbacks larger than this 
after the beginning of the year, when 
investors are not so capital-gains tax 
conscious as they are in December. 
Right at the moment, I am laboring 
through one of those increasingly fre- 
quent periods when I find it difficult 
to pinpoint what I regard as “cheap” 
stocks, attractive issues for new mon- 
ey. I’ve found in the past that such 
a frame of mind usually justifies hold- 
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For Only $5, You Can 


TRY BARRON'S 
FOR 17 WEEKS 


to help your money grow 


Here is a way to discover, at low cost, how 
Barron’s National Business and Financial 
Weekly gives you complete financial and 
investment guidance—the equivalent of 
numerous special services that cost much 
more. A trial subscription—17 weeks for 
only $5—brings you: 

Everything you need to know to help 
you handle your business and investment 
affairs with greater unde ‘rstanding and fore- 
sight ... the investment implications of cur- 
rent political and economic events, and 
corporate activities ... the perspective you 
must have to anticipate trends and grasp 
profitable investment opportunities ... the 
knowledge of underlying trends, immediate 
outlook, vital news and statisties, which 
indicate real values of securities. Compactly 
edited to conserve your time, yet keep you 
profitably informed. 

No other publication is like Barron’s. It 
is the only weekly affiliated with Dow 
Jones, and has full use of Dow Jones’ vast, 
specialized information in serving you. 

Try Barron’s and see for yourself how 
this complete weekly financial news service 
gives you money- -making, protective in- 
formation you need in managing your busi- 
ness and investments wisely, profitably, in 
the eventful weeks ahead. 

Only $5 for 17 weeks’ trial; full year’s 
subscription only $15. Just send this ad 
today with your check for $5; or tell us 
to bill you. Address: Barron’s, 392 New- 
bury Street, Boston 15, Mass. F-1215 





DID YOU tH THESE BIG 


COMMODITY 
PROFITS 


all taken since July lst? 


COCOA 100% to 200% 
COTTON 100% to 130% 
Cotton Spreads 161% & 44% 
SOYBEANS 50°% 
SUGAR 67% 
WHEAT 71% & 81% 
Take advantage of the low margins 
and tax saving opportunities in these 
fast swinging markets. Our new, 
safer approach to commodity profits 
helps even small irivestors to build 


capital and income quickly. Send for 
recent trading bulletins 


COMMODITY FUTURES FORECAST 


90 West Broadway, New York 7, BArclay 7-6484 

















For ONLY $4.00 A YEAR 
The Mutual Fund Reporter 


Gives All Mutual Fund Sales, Purchases & Holdings. Same 
ilable elsewhere for $30-$65 o year! 
Since we cover only Mutual Funds we can include 
this as a regular feature! Fund activities are guided 
by the world’s most experienced Bankers & Advisors 
and their activities often foreshadow market changes. 
We now devote a separate supplement to these changes 
due to popularity of this dept. ALSO, reports on all 
Funds, Articles, the how-and-why of mutual investing. 
Please mention name of paper in which you saw this 
ad. Issued monthly. Send check to: The Mutual Fund 
Reporter, Box 364, Fair Haven, New Jersey. 
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ing a little more cash. That does not 
mean I am bearish; it simply means 
that I would go slow in putting more 
money to work just now, hoping for 
better buying opportunities late 

I certainly would not sell my “back- 
log” stocks, because I think the 
broader supply-demand equation is 
such that I probably can get more for 
them—if I want to sell them at all. 

For those who are looking for 
something conservative which pays a 
good dividend and should appreciate 
mildly over a period, I like Detroit 
Edison (41) paying $2 and probably 
headed for higher profits as business 
in the Detroit area improves. This is 
a thick equity for an electric utility 
(over 40° of capital common stock) 
It happens that 1958 will be the first 
year 1951 when the 
has not been increased 

As an adventurous speculation, 
General Development (27) may have 
possibilities during the Florida sea- 
son. This real-estate company makes 
money through 1) land subdivisions, 
2) home building, 3) 
provements, 4) 
ers. The stock 
the type that 

In previous issues I have mentioned 
Ford Motor, H. J. Heinz, British Pe- 
troleum and Food Machinery & Chem- 
ical as more reasonably appraised 
than some other stocks. I remain of 
the same opinion. I continue to look 


since dividend 


contracting iIm- 
buy- 
risks but is 
“action.” 


financing home 
involves 


assures 


| on International Telephone as cheap- 


er than most of the electronics manu- 
facturing and I think 
World Airlines possesses great lever- 
Incidentally, (15) has 
closed an with 


issues, Trans 
age. 
just yeal 
earnings around 75c to 80c¢ a share, 
and 1959 looks like a record vear too 

I hear much that is favorable about 
the outlook for Sears, Roebuck & Co 
(36%). Earnings should show a de- 
cided improvement next 
years, with the insurance 
beginning to make a contribution. On 
the basis of earnings, Sears is just as 
cheap as Montgomery Ward. Ward, 
of course, higher asset value, 
but it is not as solid a company 

Philips Lamp Of Holland (5312 for 
the 50 guilder shares) in the first nine 
months sales 11.8% 
against decreases of sales of 5.9°, for 
General Electric, 2.2% for Radio 
Corporation and 5.6% for Sylvania in 
the same period. Philips Lamp in- 
creased its profit margin after taxes 

6.3% from 5.7% in the same period 
a yéar ago. The three American com- 
panies just named all had smaller 
profit margins in the first nine months 
than a year ago. I continue to think 
Philips Lamp is cheaper than 
American electronic issues of equal 
stature. Some day the stock may be 
listed in New York. 
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BEST VALUE IN YEARS! 


READY FOR YOU NOW 


In the fall of 19 rec é 
20 socks that has pre ae ne , \ 
Industrial Average by 2 to 1 

Now, Babson's Researcl 
selected anothe group of 
thousands of clients which should 
PACI the ma ket aver 


expected boom of the ‘60's 


iges thro 


These stocks are included in Bal 
Stocks and Bond 


} t 


Fore ist for 
thousands of 


worth dollars to y« 
To acquaint you ith Bal 
Country's oldest Personal Invest 
sé e we are oftering this | ( 
oid h includes 
Outlook for Security Market 
10 Growth Stocks 
5 Low-Priced Speculations 
20 Stocks for Income 
10 Stocks to Weed out 


Recent analyses of General Motors and 
General Dynamics 


PLUS a typical $20,000 Babson Invest- 
ment Portfolio at no extra cost 


BONUS FOR PROMPTNESS 


Re 
Stet 
mei 
reialit 


off rs 


great 


MAIL $1. - WITH THIS AD TODAY! 
Write Dept.: F-93 

BABSON’S REPORTS INC. 

Wellesley Hills 81, Mass. 


Canada Dry Corporation 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The following dividends have been 
declared by the Board of Directors 
Preferred Stock A regular quarter! 
dividend of $1.0625 per share on 
the $4.25 Cumulative Preferred 
Stock, payable January 1, 1959 to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business on December 8, 1958 
Common Stock —A quarterly dividend 
of $0.25 per share on the Common 
Stock, payable January 1, 1959 to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business on December 8, 1958 

Transfer books will not be closed 
Checks will be mailed 


J. W. Reitry, Secretary 








Weeystone 


GROWTH FUND 


A Mutual Investment Fund composed of se- 
curities selected for their possibilities of 
future GROWTH and increased income. 


>< For FREE descriptive Pro- 
spectus, mail this ad with your name 
and address to Dept. L-7 


THE KEYSTONE COMPANY 


50 Congress Street, Boston 9, Mass. 














wanTeD — $4 ff] 


From investor who wants to learn about the 
profit potential of the vi ast over-the-counter 
stock market. $5.00 brings vear's subscrip 
tion to OVER-THE-COl NTE R SECUR ITIES 
REVIEW, only magazine exclusively serving 
this vital investment area. Each issue con 
tains dozens of pages of ‘‘hard-to-get"’ invest 
ment information. Also many special features 

For one year’s subscription (12 

send $5.00 to: 


OVER-THE-COUNTER SECURITIES REVIEW 


Dept. E. Jenkintown, Pa. 
P.S. For a copy of the current prospectus 
of Ove vurities Fund, 
Inc... please . OCSF, Ore- 
land, Pa. 


insures) 











INCREASE YOUR PRESTIGE 


it pays off! Exciting, profitable things can happen 
to the man whose book is published under our 
plan. He gains recognition. Our books are written 
up in the N. Y. Times, Saturday Review, Winchell, 
Ladies’ Home Journal and ali key media 


FREE! The behind-the-scenes story of book pub 
lishing revealed in two brochures. Learn how you 
can get 40% royalties, local-national publicity 
and greater social-professional stature. Prompt 
editorial appraisal of manuscripts. Write §. Evans 


Exposition Press, 386 4th Ave., N. Y. 16 











BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 
by cooperative publisher who offers 
publication. higher royalty, national 
and beautifully designed books. All subjects we 
comed. Write, or send your MS directly 
GREENWICH okie PUBLISHERS, INC 
Atten. MR. MELLON, 489 — AVE 
NEW YORK 17. WN. 


authors ear! 
distribution 








LAST 1958 
~BUY-POINT™ 


in the next 10-20 days we expect a ‘‘buy point’’ 

followed by a rise in many stocks. This will be, 
we believe, the last good buying opportunity in 
certain low-priced issues that you will see in a 
long time 


Big Gains In Low-Priced Issues 


Since the first of the year some of the largest 
profits have been made in low-priced issues. For 
example 


Recent eo 
Stock Low 


Price Gain 

Amer. Motors 8 3638 356.7% 
Checker Motors 4% 21% 360.5% 
Minute Maid 4% 1876 287.2% 
Rexall Drug 8's 307s 280.0% 


The 1958 business prosperity should trigger 
many more gains like these in low-priced issues 
We have selected: ‘14 LOW-PRICED STOCKS TO 
SWITCH INTO FOR LARGE PROFITS IN THE PERIOD 
JUST AHEAD."’ Send for your cong, Mery yours 
with a 5-week trial to the weekly EAR MARKET 
LETTER, just $5. (New readers.) Send to: Box S-205 


SPEAR & STAFF, INC. 


Babson Perk, Mass. 











STOCK ANALYSIS 


by HEINZ H. BIEL 


Outlook Continues Favorable 


A tot of people got a bit scared last 
month when all of a sudden the 
bottom seemed to drop out of the 
market. A thirty point break in the 
DJ industrial average within three 
days served as a timely reminder that 
paper profits evaporate awfully fast 
when the day of reckoning comes. 
Mathematically, the investor only has 
a minute chance to get out at or near 
the top. He might as well reconcile 
himself to the probability that he 
will sell either too late; 
perfect timing is practically impossi- 
ble, and no technical theory or chart 
service has ever accomplished it with 
any degree of reliability. 

The shake-out came and went like 
a brief storm. It looked bad while it 
but a bright sun reappeared 
even before the dust had settled. This 
was not the beginning of the end 

The business recovery has not come 
to a sudden halt: only its pace has 
slowed down in the past three months. 
This is all to the good, because at the 
fast rate at which the had 
been progressing this summer we 
were heading for trouble, for a quick 
inflationary boom, and probably for 
another recession shortly thereafter 
A more deliberate expansion of the 
economy is healthier ana surer. It 
prolongs the period of broad pros- 
perity before it explodes into a boom. 
The often maligned Federal Reserve 
Board 


too 


soon or 


lasted, 


recovery 


deserves recognition for its 


timely, although 
somewhat sudden, 
application of the 4 
credit brake. % 

Taking all known 
factors into con- | 
sideration it now : 
seems probable that the important 
economic indices will gradually rise 
to new record highs within the com- 
ing year. With this favorable prospect 
in view, the stock market, even 
though it is high and seems to dis- 
count much of the improvement that 
lies ahead, is not likely to reverse its 
basic upward trend in the near future 

A year ago (Forses, Dec. 1, 1957), 
when the recession was gathering mo- 
mentum, I commented favorably on 
Hilton Hotels. It was then selling at 
the depressed price of $17 a share to 
yield more than 7°. This confidence 
was not misplaced because the com- 
pany earned its full year’s dividend of 
$1.20 a share in the comparatively de- 
pressed first half of 1958, and with llc 
to spare. While earnings for the first 
nine months of this year have been 
trailing 1957, results for the full year 
now seem almost certain to top last 
year’s net by about 25c a share. This 
fine accomplishment has been largely 
responsible for the stock’s advance 
to a new high of 32, 20°, above its 
previous bull market peak. 

Even at this exalted level Hilton 
Hotels does not seem overpriced, 
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either on basis of prospective earn- 
ings or on basis of a realistic valua- 
tion of its assets. With this year’s 
addition of several new hotels abroad 
(the 1,175 rooms of the Queen Eliza- 
beth in Montreal, the 630 rooms of the 
Habana Hilton and the 350 rooms of 
the recently opened Berlin Hilton) 
combined with the favorable business 
outlook, operating earnings (exclud- 
ing recurring capital gains of 35c a 
share) may reach $3 in 1959. Next 
year will see the completion of the 
large Denver Hilton (1,000 rooms) 
and Pittsburgh Hilton (800 rooms) as 
well as three more hotels abroad, 
namely in Cairo, Athens and Trini- 
dad, with a total of 950 rooms. These 
additions, and again assuming a nor- 
mal economic climate, could lift oper- 
ating earnings to $4 a share by 1960. 
In the planning stage are hotels in 
San Francisco, Portland, Ore., Amster- 
dam, Rotterdam and possibly Tokyo, 
Baghdad, Caracas, London, Colombo 
and Rome 

But Hilton’s program for the future, 
ambitious as it is. goes even further. 
Anticipating the far reaching effects 
of jet travel, and taking into consid- 
eration the worsening of metropolitan 
traffic conditions as well as the grow- 
ing need of suburban areas for ade- 
quate hotel facilities, Hilton is planning 
an entirely new route of expansion. 
It envisions the building of numerous 
300 room Hilton Inns near major air- 
ports all across the U.S. and in sub- 
urban areas with an indicated large 
potential population growth. The first 
two will be opened next year at the 
airports in San Francisco and New 
Orleans: the first “suburban” Inn, 
near Tarrytown, N.Y... will follow in 
1960. 

If Hilton can earn $3 in 1959 and 
$4 in 1960, not including already ‘real- 


ized but still accruing capital gains, 


the stock is not overpriced on basis of 
these earnings projections. The valu- 
ation of assets, especially real estate 
in the form of hotels, is always some- 
what arbitrary, of course. Yet. I have 
no doubt that the management's esti- 
mate of a realizable “valuc” of $60 a 
share is not only sound today, but 
probably even sounder tomorrow 

The present $1.20 rate provides only 
a skimpy yield of 3°4',, but if Hilton 
follows its policy of paying out about 
one half of earnings from operations, 
a dividend boost to $1.59-$2 would 
seem to be in prospect over the next 
two years. As a growth stock as well 
as an inflation hedge, Hilton Hotels 
retains its attractiveness even at pres- 
ent levels. 

In the rapidly growing field of auto- 
matic controls for residential, com- 
mercial, industrial and military use I 
should like to call attention to General 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 46) 
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Profit Opportunities 
in Convertible Bonds 


Example: Brunswick-Balke Convertibles Up 72°/, in 3 Months 


New York, N. Y.—-How investors can profit from selected convertible bonds is show 
in new report just issued by R.H.M. Bond Review. copies of which are available to 
interested readers free on request. : 

ed record of the entire bond market 


As this unusual report shows, at any 
port =: is a complete investment advisory 


moment in the market certain convertibles 
bonds will be selling near their invest 
ment values as straight bonds and close 
to conversion parity. They present. there 
fore, far less risk than common stocks, yet 
any strong upward movement in the com 
mon must show substantial profits in the 


covering every aspect of convertible bonds 
which can keep you up to date or 
opportunities as they develop 

I nique, two-color conversiot 
charts on each of the 190) cons 
bonds now trading show how you 
spot the profitable buying opportunitis 
Send today for the fascinating stor 
Convertible Bond = opportunities t} 
ties in 190 actively traded convertible timely report is yours free and without 
bonds, but R.H.M. Associates can do it any obligation. Write for Convertibl 
for you. Our new publication, the Ri1.M Bond Opportunities,” Dept. F-121, RAM 
Bond Review, is not only a complete chart Associates, 220 Fifth Ave., New York 1 N.Y 


bonds due to their conversion privile es 


You cannot watch maturing opportuni 





NOW EARN SAVINGS BY MAIL 


current Start earning more t \ 
annual oO safety at Nevada ar ge 
rate Savings and Loan As Ato 
paid Thousands of save i 
quarterly @) ; account holders currently earn 


5 a year. Airmail px 


any mont 


WITH SAFETY ty | enone 
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MAIL AND LOAN 

FUNDS ASSOCIATION 
TO 


DEPT.Q 118 So. Fifth Street - Las Vegas, Nevada 
; Nevada's Largest...So. Nevada's Oldest 











A mutual investment fund, 
concentrating on the securi- 
ties of companies in indus- 
tries such as Oil. Natural 
Gas, Atomic Energy, Electrie- 
ity and other activities related 
to the energy fields. The prin- 
ciple objective of the Fund is 
possible long-term capital ap- 
preciation. 

No Commission or Selling 
Charge of Any Kind. 
Offered at net asset value, re- 
deemable at 99° (remaining 
1% being retained by the 


Fund). 
SEND FOR FREE 
PROSPECTUS . . . 
Write to Dept. F 


Distributo 


RALPH E. SAMUEL & CO. 


Members N. Y. Stock 
Exchange 

115 Broadway, WN. Y. 6 
CO 17-8600 











Just what is 


Incorporated 
Investors 


- 


A mutual fund investing in a list of 


securities selected for possible long- 


term growth of capital and income. 


FREE PROSPECTUS 
gives full details 


THE PARKER CORPORATION 
200 Berkeley St., Boston, Mass. 


Please send Prospectus on Incorporated 
Investors 


THE FUNDS 


BATTLE OF THE BONDS 


WuiLe the mutual fund business is 
thriving, one of its branches, the bond 
mutual fund, is having a rather bad 
time of it. Managers and distributors 
of mutual funds are currently vexed 
by the question whether a bond fund 
can exist at all in a period of steady 
inflation. Of seven bond fund manage- 
ments, two have decided they cannot. 
Hugh Long’s $19.5-million Manhattan 
Bond Fund, the second largest, threw 
in the sponge in October. Little ($3 
million) Bond Fund of Boston, run 
by Vance Sanders, the distributors of 
gargantuan M.I.T., gave up the strug- 
gle ten days ago. Vice President and 
Partner William F. Shelley explained: 
“The fund never attained a satisfac- 
tory operating size. It kicked along for 
ten years, but investor interest wasn’t 
behind the bonds. I don’t know of any 
individual buying bonds, except for 
series E, today.” 

But ‘round the corner from Shel- 
ley’s Devonshire Street office, a fellow 
Bostonian and near namesake on 
Congress Street has had a very differ- 
ent experience. Sidney Llewellyn 
(“SL”) Sholley, president of Key- 
stone Custodian Funds, reported that 
his four bond funds currently had 
$133 million in total assets—over 90°, 
of all bond fund assets. “We have seen 
this sort of thing before,” said Sholley, 
“and it doesn’t bother us. We’re in the 
business to stay.” 

Sholley’s vice president of sales, 
Henry Florry, argues the case for 
bond funds: “It’s undoubtedly much 
easier to sell an equity these days— 
that doesn’t mean that an equity is 
the only thing that can be or ought to 
be sold. The shareholders of our bond 
funds are apt to be wealthy men, 
sophisticated investors—men_ with 
holdings of $50,000 to $100,000. They 
buy mainly to balance their accounts 
between stocks and bonds. For this 
reason our high grade bond funds are 
less popular than our discount bond 
funds—extremely sophisticated inves- 
tors are rarer still.” 

Wall Street’s Distributors Group, 
Inc., sponsor-manager of three bond 
funds (total assets $7.2 million), sup- 
ports Keystone. Says vice president 
of dealer relations Jack Mayer: “We 
are selling discount bond shares to 
persons who believe the stock market 
is too high, and who look for a higher 
return than a good quality balanced 
fund provides. Individual sales now 
seem to fall into the $2,000-$25,000 
range. Sophisticates? Not really; 
most of them are following the advice 


of their investment dealers.” 

Yet another Boston fund, $4.6 mil- 
lion Bond Investment Trust of Ameri- 
ca, is less hopeful. Said President 
James Hunter Orr: “It’s no secret the 
fund isn’t selling so hot. It isn’t going 
well at all. Do I see a future in bond 
funds? No. Will we carry on? We’re 
still thinking about it.” 

National Securities & Research 
Corporation, which also sponsors a 
bond fund ($2.8 million), straddles the 
fence. Says President Henry J. Si- 
monson: “I don’t wish to make a 
statement. We'll wait and see.” 

But Keystone’s Sholley, snugly 
ensconced behind 90°, of the business, 
confidently sums up: “So long as the 
economy of this country needs loans, 
there will be bonds, and if bonds, 
then bond funds.” 


THE SPECIALIST 


TEN years ago, a Chicago mining en- 
gineer and corporation’ executive, 
Chester D. Tripp, became “very in- 
trigued with the idea of electronics.” 
He decided to risk a little money. 
“But,” says Tripp, “I found that ac- 
quainting myself with the subject cost 
as much as I intended to invest.” 
Tripp concluded 1) that choosing 
the right electronics company was a 
job for experts, and 2) that other 
people must have had the same trou- 
ble he had. He decided it would be 
a good idea to start a mutual fund 
specializing in electronics to bring 
expert selection within reach of the 
average investor. The fund started 
business in September, 1948 with un- 
der 200 shareholders whose average 
holding was $750 apiece. “They were 
all friends of friends,” Tripp recalls 
Tripp’s Chicago- 
based Television- 
Electronics Fund, 
Inc. is now full 
grown. And a very 
good idea it turned 
out to be for Tripp. ‘ 
In fiscal 1958, TV- 
Electronics’ assets 
zoomed 51.5% to a 
$205 million; its 
shareholders rose 
from 65,000 to 79.000. Today it is the 
largest open-end fund in Chicago, and 
has outstripped Chemical Fund to be- 
come the largest industry fund in U.S. 
Tripp’s definition of electronics is 
by no means pedantically exclusive. 
The 142 companies in his well diver- 
sified portfolio include such old 
friends as du Pont, General Motors, 
Boeing, Eastman Kodak, Goodyear 
Tire, besides such obvious electronics 
manufacturers as A.T.&T., General 
Electric, I.B.M., Westinghouse. TV- 
Electronics, almost alone among ma- 
jor funds, has gone in for movie 


Chester Tripp 
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stocks in a fairly big way, holds 
good-sized blocks of Columbia, Para- 
mount and Walt Disney. The reason 
for this, of course, is that electronics 
is no longer the exclusive province of 
a few companies, but is applied to a 
wide range of industry—from missiles 
to entertainment. 

Among his minor problems, Tripp 
finds it necessary to put his report out 
in five editions: English, French, Ger- 
man, Italian, Dutch. “Ten per cent of 
the fund’s shares are owned abroad,” 
says Tripp, “and I’d guess about the 
same proportion of the fund’s share- 
holders are foreigners.” 


4 STITCH IN TIME 


THIS merry month, many mutual 
funds will slip crisp capital gains dis- 
tributions into shareholders’ stock- 
ings. That is all the more reason for 
canny investors to time their pur- 
chases carefully. It would be foolish 
to buy fund shares just to “get in on 
the dividend.” 

The redemption value of a share of 
any fund is reduced by exactly the 
amount of such a dividend the mo- 
ment it is paid out to you. So you 
wind up no better off—and as a mat- 
ter of fact, somewhat worse off. For 
one thing, you pay a sales charge on 
the dividend—which makes the total 
loading charge higher than it would 
have been on the same share ex- 
dividend. For another, you will have 
to pay at least a capital gains income 
tax on the dividend. 

Of course, if the market should rise 
while you waited for your fund to go 
“ex,” the benefit might be wiped out. 
Still, the disadvantages of “buying 
dividends” are something to keep in 
mind. 
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Opportunities in Blue Chips 
Low Priced at Realistic Prices 
Growth Stocks in this Market 


While low priced stocks are frequent- Although many quality stocks ore 

ly grouped as “unsuitable for most selling at 20 to 30 times earnings in 

investors,” this study examines a today’s market, this study presente e 

a group of such stocks selling at less 

a2) yd ronngy 3 > a & less ns than 12 times earnings (some at less 
a share, that offer top grow 


; : than 10 times). None over-discount 
potential without the high risk nor- the future, offering the investor good 
mally associated with issues of this income, up to 5.7% yield plus growth 
nature. Yields are up to 7.1%. prospects. 





These two special studies, sent free by return mail to all new subscribers, are but 
two examples of the facts and professional guidance brought to FINANCIAL 
WORLD subscribers throughout the year—to enable them to enjoy more 
now and more income and capital in the future 


FINANCIAL WORLD devotes itself entirely to your investment success—helps you 
to make the best possible decisions to pile up dividend income and capital gains. A 
weekly feature—typical of the investment aids you get in FINANCIAL WORLD— is 
the Investment Service Section which lists the most attractive Common Stocks for 
Growth; Common Stocks for Income: Common Stocks for Income and Appreciation 
and Bonds and Preferred Stocks. 


With its Added Services, a subscription to FINANCIAL WORLD represents the most 
complete and reliable investment “kit” we have devised in 56 years of successful 
service to the investor 


incorne 


*"| would not discontinue the service and information you give 
for many times the $20 if costs,’ writes R. C. L., Illinois. 


HERE’S WHAT YOU GET: 


BASIC FACTS AND RATINGS— The famous FINANCIAL. WORLD “Independent Appraisal 
of Listed Stocks” 48 to 64-page pocket-size guide to nearly 2,000 stocks sent each mont! 
to every subscriber. Detailed one-line digests on price range, earnings, dividends. In- 
dependent rating for income and profit. ‘(If available elsewhere would cost up to $24.) 
CURRENT FACTOGRAPH—The 44th Edition of the annual “Stock Factograph"” Manual 
304-page indexed guidebook of more than 1,800 stocks—50,000 pertinent facts that high 
light the good points and bad of listed stocks make the Factograph indispensable in 
judging security values. ‘($5 separately.) 

PERSONAL ADVICE-BY-MAIL—-Specialized, personal and confidential advice about any in 
vestment that interests you—as often as four times a month. The best and most con- 
sidered opinion we can mail you on any particular stock—the most seasoned advice we 
can give you on whether to buy, sell or hold. ‘Available free to subscribers; can't be 
purchased alone at any price.) 


ALL IN ADDITION TO— 


= ae OF INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES—A full year’s subscription to FINANCIAI 
LD—52 fact-packed issues of a magazine published to give you ideas for money 
hee ae and money-saving, to catch new financ fal trends as they start, to let you profit 
from the most attractive investment opportunities available. (Costs $26 at newsstands 
without the above services.) 
if that sounds like $20 worth of tax-deductible expense to you $20 that will 
increase your income, improve your portfolio and help assure investment suc 
cess ... just send your check or money order with name and address to Dept 
FB-1215. (26-week trial offer—all of the above $12.00.) 


FREE—IF YOU ACT NOW! 


You will receive with your annual or semi-annual subscription a copy of “How t 
Invest Profitably in ANY KIND of MARKET,” 72-page booklet on the basic prin 
ciples of successful investment. Includes chapters on Planning a Portfolio * How to 
Read Market Action * Growth Stocks * Income Stocks * What to Look For in Mutual 


FINANCIAL WORLD 





Dept. FB-i215—17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y. 








BUY ONLY 2 OF THESE COMPUTER STOCKS 


THUMBS j PHILCO CORP RADIO CORP. OF AMERICA BENDIX AVIATION 

7 SPERRY-RAND MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL BURROUGHS CORP 
DOWN ON 1 ROYAL McBEE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER INT’L BUS MACH 
The new and rapidly growing '‘Computer Industry'’ is studied in our latest Report. Specific analyses ore 
made of these nine leoders. In seven instances we turn thumbs down. 


The other two companies, however, offer the investor prime opportunities for substantial appreciation 
These two should be the big profit makers in the expanding new field 


This comprehensive Report covers 27 pages. Interested investors may have it FREE os a basis for deter 
mining the merits of our new industry stock service. 


NUCLEAR ENERGY RESEARCH BUREAU 
73 Pearl Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please mail me. FREE. your Special Report, “The Computer Busines« 
—A Fast-Growing Field.” 


Name City 


Street Address State 








Pullman 
Incorporated 


— 389th Dividend — 
92nd Consecutive Year of 
Quarterly Cash Dividends 


A quarterly dividend of seventy- 
five cents (75¢) per share will be 
paid on December 13, 1958, to 
stockholders 
1, 1958. 


of record Decem 


ber 





CHAMP CARRY 


President 


TRAILMOBILE 








RADIO CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


Dividend Notice 


The following dividends have been 
declared by the Board of Directors: 


First Preferred Stock 


8712 cents per share on the First 
Preferred Stock, for the period 
January 1, 1959 to March 31, 
1959, payable April 1, 1959, to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business March 9, 1959. 


Common Stock 


An extra dividend of 50¢ per share 
and a quarterly dividend of 25¢ per 
share on the Common Stock, pay- 
able January 26, 1959, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business December 19, 1958. 
ERNEST B. GORIN, 
Vice President and Treasurer 


New York, N. Y., December 5, 1958 





ROBERTSHAW - FULTON 
CONTROLS COMPANY 


Richmond, Va. 
PREFERRED STOCK 
A regular quarterly 
dividend of $0.34375 
per share has been de- 
clared on the $25.00 
par value 5!4 per cent 
Cumulative Con- 
vertible Preferred 
Stock, payable 
December 20, 1958 
to stockholders of 
record at the close 
of business De- 

MR CONTROLS cember 10, 1958. 


‘COMMON STOCK 
A regular quarterly dividend of 37'4c per 
share has been declared on the Common 
Stock payable December 22, 1958 to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business December 10, 1958. The transfer 
books will not be closed. 
JAMES A. WITT 


November 19, 1958 Secretary 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 43) 





Controls Co. (26), a small company 
by today’s standard ($34-million sales 
estimated for 1958), but growing 
rapidly. General Controls is expe- 
riencing a strong upturn in earnings 
after a slow start in the first part of 
the year. On a record volume of sales, 
earnings are now running at an annual 
rate of close to, if not above, $2 a 
share. By comparison with the leader 
in this field (Minneapolis-Honeywell) 
which is selling at more than 30 times 
present earnings, General Controls is 
fairly priced and holds considerable 
promise of further appreciation. 

If the economic recovery continues, 
as I expect, it will be only a matter of 
time for the producers of capital goods 
to emerge from their slump which, as 
usual, was much more severe for them 
than for the makers of consumer 
items. Although many important in- 
dustries are presently operating well 
below capacity, a good part of this 
capacity is obsolescent and not eco- 
nomical under severely competitive 
conditions. When industrial produc- 
tion recovers to about the 145 level in 
the F.R.B. index, probably within six 
months, the need for modernization 
and expansion bound to arise in 
many basic industries. 

Among the likely and immediate 
important beneficiaries of this devel- 
opment is The Aetna-Standard Engi- 
neering Company (2742), a leading 
maker of heavy equipment for the 
steel industry as well as for the copper 
and brass, rubber and chemical in- 
dustries. Aetna-Standard has a fine 
record in this highly volatile capital 
goods field, having earned a _ profit 
ever since the present management 
assumed control in 1939. In its last 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1958, sales 
slumped 28°,, but the decline in earn- 
ings was held to less than 13°.. Net 
income of $2.44 a share provided 
coverage of the $1.50 dividend rate. 

Aetna-Standard’s financial position 
is very sound. The company has only 
$300,000 of debt preceding its small 
capitalization of 507,830 common 
Cash of over $4 million al- 

most equals total current liabilities. 

Several months ago, before the re- 
covery had progressed as far as it has 
now, the company’s management 
stated that “with our present backlog 
of orders and orders we expect to 
book in the near future, we feel quite 
confident that our operations for this 
fiscal year will be very steady. 

Our Proposal Department continues 

working overtime to keep up with 
| projected new business.” Barring an 

economic reversal the outlook for 
| Aetna-Standard should be good. 


1S 





shares. 
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RICHFIELD 


dividend notice 

The Board of Directors has declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of seventy- 
five cents per share for the fourth 
quarter of 1958 and a special dividend 
of fifty cents per share on stock of this 
Corporation, both payable December 
15, 1958 to stockholders of record 
November 20, 1958. 


Norman F. Simmonds 
Secretary 


LOS ANGELES CALIFORNIA 
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AIR REDUCTION 


Company Incorporated 


TRCO) 166 CONSECUTIVE 
2 Ss 


COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND 


Ihe Board of Directors 
a regular quarterly dividend 

per share on the Commi 

the Company, payable 

1958 to holders of record o 

18, 1958, and the twenty-eighth regu 
lar quarterly dividend of $1.125 pet 
share on the 4.50¢; Cumul: 

ferred Stock, 1951 Series 

pany, payable on December 5 

holders of record on November 


ha 


October 29, 1958 


T. S. O'BRIEN, Secretary 











ADELPHIA ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


Nvidend Q (3 hice 


Dividends on all series of preferred 
stock have been declared, payable 
February 1, 1959, to stockholders 





of record at the close of business on 
January 9. These dividends amount 
to $1.17 a share on the 4.68°; 
Series, $1.10 a share on the 4.4°; 
Series, $1.07 '6 a share on the 4.3% 
Series, and 95 cents a share on the 
$.4 > Series. Checks will be mailed 


C. WINNER 


Treasurer 























US.E&G. 


Baltimore 3, Md. 


The Board of Directors of 


United States Fidelity and | 


Guaranty Company has de- 

clared a dividend of fifty cents 

a share, payable January 15, 

1959, to stockholders of record 

December 23, 1958. 

JOHN D. WILLIAMS 

Secretary 

November 26, 1958. 
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READERS SAY . DIVIDEND NOTICE 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) }$ MIDDLE SOUTH UTILITIES, INC. 


their Navy today. I thought the articles | eae bre rey etna yey has this dey de- 
were factual, honest and sincere in all ae clered a dividend of 45¢ per share on 
respects. Certainly we believe that’s the | - the Common Stock, payable January 2, 
way the Navy looks to us today and also x —_ to stockholders of record at the 
the way the officers and men of the | close of business December I!, 1958. 
Navy are trying to give the American D. J. WINFIELD 
taxpayers their best return for their ee December |, 1958 Treasurer 
dollars. ... 
2 ©. Cm SERVING THE MIDDLE SOUTH 
___ Rear Admiral, U.S. Navy, ' Arkansas Power & Light Company 
Commander Submarine Force, Lovisiana Power & Light Company 
US. Pacific Fleet saa , . rae . 
FPO, San Francisco, Calif. wraaey, cares by ten-povies. Mississippi Power & Light Company 
made this dividend possible. New Orleans Public Service Inc. 
Sir: ... The articles are excellent and 
the coverage broad... . 





OEE m5. eeeeeeeeeene ee eee 


ALLEN M. SHINN we te, Pa aoe 
Captain, U.S. Navy, P 
Commanding Officer, £ DIVIDEND NOTICE 
USS Forrestal ; 


Sage ae SUNDSTRAND 


Sir: .. . The expert is liable to view 
with a very critical eye the efforts of 
others to portray his specialty. This I 
have done, and I have nothing but praise 


for your work... . =o su N DSTRAN D 


Vice Admiral, U.S. Navy, MACHINE TOOL CO. 


Commander, Seventh Fleet 
FPO, San Francisco, Calif e 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 
The Board of Directors de- 


Sir: That Navy article was a wow! = 4 — —— 
. . ivigend Of 25° per share on 
And this comment comes from a former th : k i 
’ . e common stock, anc a 
Army person. It’s the best article in 


: ‘ 2° stock dividend, both pay- 
depth on any of the services that I’ve I 
ever seen. .. 


able December 20, 1958, to 
7 shareholders of record 
Epwarp J. DoNovAN JR 

. a December 10, 1958. 

New York, N.Y ; sails 

G. J). LANDSTROM 

Sir: The article . . on the business Vice President-Secretar) 

management within the Navy is an ex- Rockford, Ulinois 

cellent one. As good as it makes us, November 25, 1958 

there are times when we are not as 

efficient or as effective as we want to e F 

be—but over-all, I think you put our | ~ OC HLRCRSS OORERES® 

case very well... 


Ov! Gas Cremica! a 

Eiectrome Equiome 

& Technical Services 
A Growth Company 
Ser ving 


Growing Industries 


The Board of Director 
has this day declared a 
quarterly dividend 
$0.50 per share on the 


Civilians Say 


common stock, payable o1 
December 15, 1958 te 
shareholders of record a 
of the close of busine 
December Ist 


R. E, REIMER 
tive Vice Pr 


and Treasurer 








Novembe 


Dallas, Texa 
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D. H. Hoarp 
Naval Supply Center 
Oakland, Calif ( ° he . [ 
Sri- Continenta 
Lady’s Rate Relief 


Sir: Readers will want to know that ? vor fora (On 
the $787,000 mentioned in the article, “The : box 

Lady & The Tramp” (Forses, Dec. 1), as | A Drrevsif 

associated with [Western Union’s new] Int 
two-year [labor] contracts represented | petroieum 
only the added costs incurred in June | corporation Final Quarter Dividends 
and July, before the off-setting rate re- 
lief went into effect. Record Date December 9, 1958 


. : DIVIDEND NOTICE 
On an annual basis, the contracts will The Board of Directors has declared 57 cents a share 
cost approximately $11 million, for which 


p a regular quarterly dividend of 25¢ on the COMMON STOCK 
offsetting telegraph rate relief has been 


, . per share on the common stock of Payable December 22, 1958 
requested and is now generally in effect. this Company, payabk 


As to the article in general . . . I think | January 6, 1959, to stock- 67! P h mt 
it does an excellent job of covering and | holders of record at the 2 cents a share on ine 
explaining a complex business. close of business December $2.70 PREFERRED STOCK 

i= 
—WaALTER P. MARSHALL 19, 1958. Payable January 1, 1959 
President, R. L. Totvert 


nen eee P pe m President 
Western Union Telegraph Co. bic inten, Comte 65 Groadwey. Mow York 6, W. ¥ 
New York, N.Y. 
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LONG ISLAND LIGHTING COMPANY 





QUARTERLY 
DIVIDEND 





PREFERRED STOCK 


The Board of Directors has de 
clared the following quarterly 
dividends payable January 1, 
1959 to holders of Preferred Stock 
of record at the close of business 
on December 12, 1958. 

Per Share 
$1.25 
$1.0625 
$1.0875 
$1.0875 
$1.10 

VINCENT T. MILES 


November 26, 1958 Treasurer 


THE 
West Penn 


Electric Company 


(lacorporated 


Quarterly Dividend 


n the 


COMMON STOCK 


ye 
475¢ PER SHARE 


Payable December 29, 1958 
Record December 12, 1958 
Declared December 3, 1958 


Series 
Series B, 5°% 
Series 1D, 
Series EK, 
Series F, 
Series G, 4. 











WEST PENN ELECTRIC 
Monongahela Power Company 
The Potomac Edison Company 

West Penn Power ¢ 


SYSTEM 


ompany 
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| ALDENS, INC. 





DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors has declared 
quarterly dividends as follows: 
PREFERRED STOCK 
A quarterly dividend of $1.06'4, 
payable January 3, 1959, to stockhold- 
ers of record December 9, 1958 
COMMON STOCK 
A quarterly dividend of 30¢ plus 2% 
stock dividend payable January 3, 
1959, to stockholders of record 
December 9, 1958 


a Rosert W. Jackson, President ' 
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PHOTO CREDITS 


Elliott Erwitt, Magnum 
Page 12: Wide World 

Page 16: Wide World 

Page 19: Wide World 

Page 24: V. P. I. 


Cover: 











TRENDS & TANGENTS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7) 


pairs for every man, woman and child. 

Nothing for the consumer to crow 

about, however, was the forecast of 

another industry spokesman: that 

shoe prices will rise by ten per cent. 
+ ° . 

Dental appointments were made (& 
kept) by only 36°. of the U.S. popula- 
tion last year, reports the Public 
Health Service’s National Health Sur- 
vey, while 42“ of the American peo- 
ple have not been to the dentist in 
three or more years. Another find- 
ing, pointing its own moral: more 
than 21 million persons, or 13°, of the 
population, have lost all their teeth. 

. . > 

Rail subsidies? Not on your life, ex- 
ploded the Association of American 
Railroads’ President Daniel P. Loomis, 
the industry’s chief spokesman. De- 
clared he: “There is no longer any 
justification for any of our 
major carriers failing to pay its own 
way all the way.” Thus it appeared 
that the roads’ recent de- 
mands for outright subsidies to their 
passenger facilities will get no back- 
ing from the rest of the industry. 

. . . 

GE’s annual meeting Will be held 
outside New York State next year for 
the first time in the company’s his- 
tory. Instead of the Schenectady head- 
quarters, the usual assembly place, 
corporate officials have picked Cleve- 
land, home of GE’s lamp division, fon 
the April 1959 event. Purpose: to 
give more of GE’s 396,457 stockholders 
a chance 


need or 


Eastern 


to attend 

. * + 

Despite unrest in Argentina, Standard 
Oil (N.J.) and Royal Dutch-Shell 
signed contracts to develop oil re- 
sources there, while Atlas Corp.’s 
Floyd Odlum revealed that he was 
still negotiating a similar arrangement. 
Under the agreements, Royal Dutch- 
Shell will spend a minimum of $28 
million in the Argentine over the next 
ten years. New Jersey Standard will 
the neighborhood of $50 
million over the same period, depend- 
ing on whether options are lifted and 
certain conditions fulfilled. 

* 2 ° 

Highest price for a seat on the N.Y. 
Stock Exchange since March 1957 was 
recorded this month. The price: 
$124,000, up $4,000 from the previous 
sale and only $1,000 short of the 1937 
high. Last month an American Stock 
Exchange seat changed hands for 
$38,000—the highest price since 1936, 
when a seat went for $48,000. 

© * © 
Latest Hollywood gimmick to 


invest in 


pull 





customers into the nation’s motion- 
picture houses is based on the premise 
(seemingly proven by the late spate 
of successful horror films) that movie- 
goers like to be frightened half out 
of their wits. Called Emergo, it con- 
sists of an electronic device that al- 
lows a figure to emerge from the 
screen, advance over the audience. 
Allied Artists will introduce it in 
“The House on Haunted Hill.” 
e . 2 

Bad news for Allis-Chalmers, per- 
haps, but good for the U.S.’ world- 
wide reputation as a believer in free 
trade. That was how Wall Street 
summed up the action of the TVA in 
awarding a contract for three gener- 
ators to a Swiss manufacturer over 
the Milwaukee firm. Determining fac- 
tor in the TVA board’s decision: fact 
that the Swiss company’s bid of $2.64 
million was $1.66 million 


Allis-Chalmers’ 


less than 
. . « 
The oil industry will have to con- 
tinue in the next decade the heavy 
spending of the past ten years, ac- 
cording to New York’s Chase Man- 
hattan Bank, if it is to keep up with 
free-world demand. The bank’s esti- 
mate of the investment needed: $140 
billion, or almost double the amount 
spent 1948-49. 
. * . 

The General Telephone-Sylvania mer- 
ger (Forses, Dec. 1) is set to be 
made official on Feb. 1. GT's stock- 
holders will meet at that time in Man- 
hattan’s Statler, Sylvania’s at Bos- 
ton’s Sheraton-Plaza to okay the 
formation of a new _ §$1.25-billion- 
assets company to be named General 
Telephone & Electronic Corp 


since 





INTERNATIONAL 
SHOE 
COMPANY 


St. Louls 
191s 

CONSECUTIVE DIVIDEND 

Common Stock 
A quarterly dividend of 45¢ 
per share payable on January 
1, 1959 to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business De- 


cember 12, 1958, was declared 
by the Board of Directors. 


ROBERT O. MONNIG 


Vice-President and Treasurer 


December 2, 1958 
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THE “HOW” AND 
“WHY” OF 
FORBES SECURITIES 
MANAGEMENT 


PORBES 
SECURITIES MANAGEMENT 








Today, careful investors must analyze a great 
mass of financial data to obtain the minimum 
degree of knowledge necessary to hold sound 
investments and to make new commitments. 
As a result, those not having access to this in- 
tensive research sometimes find themselves 
with a badly unbalanced list of securities. Be- 
cause of uncertainty they may completely over- 
look attractive new investment opportunities 


or fail to take profits at the proper time. 


The responsibilities of money management are 
further complicated by the fact that in many 
cases the investor HAS NO WAY OF KNOW- 
ING WHETHER HE IS ACTING ON THE 
VERY LATEST INFORMATION! 


It is for the investor with a substantial port- 
folio, who does not have the time nor 
the necessary experience to cope with the 


complex problems of money management, 


SOME ADVANTAGES OF FORBES 
SECURITIES MANAGEMENT SERVICE 


Draws upon the statistical-research facilities 
of the famous. 41-year-old Forses 
organization. 

No connection whatsoever with brokers 
dealing in securities. Thus recommendations 
are thoroughly impartial, unbiased. 


No one counselor acts alone. You get 
recommendations based on the combined, 

specialized knowledge of many investment 
experts. 

You have a person-to-person relationship with 

a seasoned counselor—may consult with him at 
any time on matters concerning your program. 
You are kept posted on developments, new profit op- 
portunities, of special interest to your particular in- 
vestment objectives. 


FORBES, DECEMBER 15, 1958 


that FORBES SECURITIES MANAGEMENT 
was established. The entire resources and ex- 
periences of the 41 year old FORBES organi- 
zation are made available to investors through 
this Division. Here, each account is subjected 
to thorough analysis and constant superyision 
directed toward reaching the individual finan- 
cial goal of the investor. Your account is im 
mediately assigned to an experienced FORBES 
Investment Counselor who sends you regula 
reports on your portfolio and whom you may 
consult by letter, by telephone or telegram 


or by personal visit at any time 


To learn more about the scope and purpos¢ 
of this outstanding service—how it is organ 
ized, how fees are determined, how our staff 
takes the initiative in making recommendation 

send today for your FREE copy of our de 


scriptive booklet 


SEND FOR BOOKLET—NO OBLIGATION 


Forbes Securities Management Inc. 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
Dt ‘ I 1 

I may be nterested 

SECURITIES MANAGEMENT 

Obligation complete details? My present investmer 


at approximatel Ss I have 


$ in cash for available investment 
Name 
Address 


City Zone 
midiary of FORBES 1 








ON THE 


TH 0 U G HTS BUSINESS OF LIFE 


If appeasing our enemies is not the 
answer, neither is hating them. Some- 
where between the extremes of ap- 
peasement and hate there is a place 
for courage and strength to express 
themselves in magnanimity and char- 
ity, and this is the place we must find. 

A. WHITNEY GRISWOLD 


man is a kind of tech- 
Adam, standing on _ the 
threshold of a new world of millions 
Each year 
now on will see more technological 
change than formerly took place in a 
generation J. Lewis Powe. 


Today’s 
nological 


of discoveries. from 


A free life is the only life worthy 
of a human being. That which is not 
free is not responsible, and that which 
is not responsible is not moral. In 
words, freedom is the condition 


of morality THomas DavIpSON 


other 


When we build, let us think that we 
build forever. Let it not be for present 
delight, nor for present use alone; let 
it be such work as our descendants 
will thank us for, and let us think, as 
we lay stone on stone, that a time is 
when will be 
held sacred because our hands have 
touched them, and that men will say 
us they look upon the labor and 
substance of them, “See! 
fathers did for us.” 

JOHN RUSKIN 


to come those stones 


wrought 
this out 


A work of real merit finds favor at 
last. Amos Bronson ALCOTT! 
Great discoveries and improvements 
invariably involve the co-operation of 
many minds. I may be given credit 
for having blazed the trail but when 
I look at the subsequent developments 
I feel the credit is due to others rather 
than to myself. 
ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 


Fools can make money. It takes a 
wise man to tell how to spend it. 
-ENGLISH PROVERB. 


And if we stand alone, if all 
the uncountable armies of planets are 
empty, or peopled by animals only, 
with no keys to thought, then we have 
done something so mighty, what may 
it not lead to? What powers may we 
not develop before the Sun dies! We 
once thought we lived on God’s foot- 
stool; it may be a throne. 

—CLARENCE Day. 


We live too much in platoons; we 
march by sections; we do not live in 
our individuality enough; we are 
slaves to fashion in mind and heart, 
if not to our passions and appetites. 

EpwIn HuBBELL SIMMONS. 


The “silly question” is the first in- 
timation of some totally new develop- 
ment AtFrreD NortH WHITEHEAD. 


B.C, FORBES: 
You 


nessman say: “I have my busi- 


sometimes hear a _ busi- 
ness so organized that it runs as 
well when I am away as when I 
am here.” 
ized 
ficently 


Any properly organ- 
should run ef- 
during the 
absence of its head. 


business 
temporary 
But if it 
could run permanently without 
him as well as with him, then it 
would mean that he was utterly 
useless, a mere barnacle extract- 
ing substance from the organiza- 
tion. useful. In 


Vacations are 
these modern, high-pressure 
days busy men of affairs may 
Winter as well as a 
Summer vacation. But vacations 
can be overdone. A business can 
be neglected Play, 
taken in proper doses, fits a man 
But 

play the 
enterprise. 


require a 


overmuch. 


for more and better work. 
will 


any 


too much play 
with 


While you play, remember that 


deuce 


your competitors are 


ically at work. 


energet- 


To give real service you must add 
something which cannot be bought o1 
measured with and that’ is 
and 


money, 


sincerity integrity. 


DonaLp A. ADAMS. 


A man is sane morally at thirty, rich 
mentally at forty, wise spiritually at 
fifty—or never! —Dr. WILLIAM OSLER. 


There’s no ceiling on effort! 
—Harvey C. FRuEHAUF. 


If there is any lesson, more essential 
than any other, for this country to 
learn, it is the lesson that the enjoy- 
ment of rights should be made con- 
ditional upon the performance of duty. 
For one failure in the history of our 
country which is due to the people 
not asserting their rights, there are 
hundreds due to their not performing 
their duties. —~THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


The resource of bigotry and intoler- 
ance, when convicted of error, is al- 
ways the same; silenced by argument, 
it endeavors to silence by persecution, 
in old times by fire and sword, in 
modern days by the tongue. 

CHARLES SIMMONS 


Few shoes into which envious men 
would step indicate how hot and hurt 
are their feet 

Henry S. HASKINS 


wearers 


Dollars do better if 
companied by sense 


they are ac- 
Eart RINeEY 


Whenever education and refinement 
grow away from the common people. 
they are growing toward selfishness, 
which is the 
world 


monster evil of the 
Henry Warp BEECHER 


We must never lose sight of the fact 
that ours is a country that has grown 
our belief in ideas, not 
because of our belief in things. As 
things more available, as 
they more pleasant, ideas 
tend to fade away a little. We've got 
to be sure that we always remember 
that it is the idea—the big, clean idea 
and not the thing—that makes us and 
our country bigge:. —FRANK Pace, JR 


because of 


become 
become 


The more extensive a man’s knowl- 
what has done, the 
greater will be his power of knowing 
what to do DISRAELI 


edge of been 


In the final analysis, there is no 
other solution to a man’s problems, 
but the day’s honest work, the day’s 
honest decisions, the day’s generous 
utterance, and the day’s good deed 

—C.iareE Bootu Luce. 


More than 3,000 selected “Thoughts” 
available in a 544-page book. Regu- 
lar edition, $5. Deluxe edition, $7.50. 





A Text... 


Victor 
What's your favorite 
text? A Forbes book is presented 
to senders of texts used. 


Sent in by 
Louis, Mo. 


Mathis, St 


Wherefore, my 
every man be swift to hear, slow to 
speak, slow to wrath: for the wrath of 
man worketh not the righteousness of 


God. 


beloved brethren, let 


—JaMEs 1:19-20 
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Greater Philadelphia’s DIVERSIFICATION 


insures industry its economic stability 


Business fares better in a diversified economy, reached overnight. easy accessibility to raw 
In Greater Philadelphia, where 400 of the nation’s materials, a vast transportation network, and 
160 basic industries are represented, business is superior research facilities. Add to these factors 
in a particularly strong position to deal with new abundant, low-priced electric power for every 
economic developments. Among the many other need. and vou realize why men of vision 
advantages in this area which help create indus- cannot afford to overlook Greater Philadelphia 


trial stability are: huge markets that can be as an outstanding site for their new plant. 


PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC COMPAN 


A business-managed, tax-paying utility company owned by more than 100,000 stockholders. . Serving the world’s greatest industrial area, Delaware Valley 























NMerry (hristmas 


Christmas as expressed by happy family reunions . . . 
the spirit of Christmas as symbolized by church bells 


THOUGH OTHER THINGS may change in this world of 
ours, Christmas remains forever the same. . . a season 
of joy and hope and love and faith. 

We of Metropolitan Life . . . whose privilege it is 
to serve so many families in the United States and 
Canada . . . greet you in the ancient and abiding 
spirit of that first Christmas observed so long ago 
under the stars of Bethlehem. 

May you know the warmth, the joy and the love of 


and chimes . . . and the faith of Christmas as ex- 
pressed in our worship of the Almighty. 

As a New Year dawns, we hope it will bring you 
the fullest measure of health, happiness, progress .. . 
and peace and contentment of mind and heart. And 
may these blessings be with you throughout all the 
years that lie ahead. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY (A Mutua/ Company) 1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 





